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Jo Many Inquiring Friends. | . 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 





While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad ‘‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
{ do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall rt 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable : 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute hs ay 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely i» 
nave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or tanslomende. is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
Tke hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The troth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 17% by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. “ 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you ‘ 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an « 
trouble for 10e. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as d 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
te a of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
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place of the blacks. 
The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 
Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
\ or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
, Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, ‘if you will only ‘take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it gem having B og me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
a by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Toe will be received at the rate of 20 | 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, ae 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of res — and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 

—ars 











COMB FOUNDATION, 
40 TO 55c. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our Wwe Catalogue, mail- 
ed on | application. 


ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma- 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


‘ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 


Send for price list of full colonies, 4 frame nuclei, 
Queens, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian Supplies. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
4tfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 


$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a Sample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, ‘CHICAGO, 
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REY. A. SALISBURY & HAYES. 
CAMARGO, ILL., 


Breeders of Pure Italian Bees and Queens, from Im- 
ported and Home-Bred Mothers, and Manufacturers 
of Hives, Prize Boxes, Comb Foundation, and all 
general Apiarian Supplies. 


BEES. 
Reserved and Early Tested Queens bicaes ok soaks $3 00 
ee OI ie ieee en ened 26 
Colonies of 10 frames Pickbbuichwvewkcadsdavasseske 9 00 
Rie tint: sbceannkas <% apnabscbanbenses 10 00 
Nuclei—1 frame, fine queen..... ..............5- 400 | 
Comb Foundation, 10lbs. and over, per Ib...... - BO} 


Wax cleansed and worked for 25c. per lb., or on 
one-half shares. 
&@ Send for Circular. 4-9-ing 


Comb Fouritstion MachineS 


$22.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 








For illustrations see our hirer be ge Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements - . WOOT hy mailed on ap- 
‘ plication. 


Medina, Ohio. 





IMPORTED 
QUEENS! 


We are receiving queens from the best districts in 
Italy, which we can sell at $5. each and guarintee 
safe arrival. 

They are to be light, large, and active. Any that 
do not come up to this standard we will dispose of 
at $4.00 each. 

If a number are ordered, a slight discount can be 
given. 

No circular issued or Cyprian bees for sale, at 
present. 

Registered letter or money orders sent at our risk. 


A. H. K. BLOO)), 
itt P. O. Box 234 


Quincy, Mass, 
Early Queens, 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 





| Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 








thaninthe North. Low express rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 
and Oregon. lltfd 


ON WOOD 
N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 


elNTel Nine Gn 





OHIO. 








“TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Number 


2 of Sub- 

The first column is for those only, e =| scribers 
who send 5 or more names. Ss required 
Es at or 

Names of Premium Articles. az at 


Any of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price. — 
1—A BC of Bee Culture, Any One Part...25 5 * 


) 

2—Lithograph of Apiary, Implements, ete. * 5 2 

3—Photograph of House Apiary........++ 5 | 6 

4—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 4 5 4 
ji—Emerson'’s Binder for GLEANINGS, : 

will hold 3 Volumes......+.s000- wo 6 | 8 

“better quality......e+00-.60) 4 2% 

TP ocket Magnifyin TOO sad tanh seayenen 60) 7 : 


8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for : 
GEMABINGE.0.oscescccccoscests| 8 | 4 
10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet1,00 9 4 
11—Photo Medley, Bee-Keepers of Americal, % 4 
12--A BC, 5 Parts complete, in paper.... 1.00 9 4 
13—A B C, 5 Parts complete, in cloth... .- 1.25) 10 | 6 
14—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50, 10 © 
15—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
fully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in &@ Mahogany Box.....+.+0000-315 2 
16—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting.....-- $5.00 25 10 
1i—American Silver (Waltham) Watch $10.00 50 20 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— - 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... #225 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine [a S0)..... 0 

“ The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange............ . 10 
“All the above (Bee Journals ot f — 3 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50 72 
“ Prairie Farmer (2 iB) PEE oa 
* Rural New Yorker 4 ro posters. 5. 3% 
** Scientific American 3% 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage GamicnerG 00) 1% 

[Above rates include all Postage.| 
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1879 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 333 
IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE _—— sno 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
AR } PUIOG BIBT og os 5s cisicc boinc oh CBseersctevccces 
ALPHABETICALLY RANGED. 0 Honey Kniv es, stement or curved blade.. ian 4 
% doz eae 
For description of the various articles, see our “ ee eg i oe a 
Ninet teenth Edition Circular and Price List found in| | panels for howe tenn oe te B06 per 100; 475 
yr. No., Vol. VIL, or mailed on application. for particulars see price list 
a directions How to Make all these various arti- | Lamp Nursery, for ieetoleiegr queen colle a 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. | buitt is Pit Tet Staonal om mete & 00 
This Price List to be taken in place of those of | 0 Lave, for queen rearing, from June to 
former date. s — Dull otkeee Mead se dant ehacwkeetbiesawes a4 25 
Mailable articles are designated in the left hand | 15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side.... .. 50 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of | 0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
postage required, : Magnifying Glass, cee pag eabcop 50 
Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% | three feet........ rperred a gi EES "5 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. |g | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo's 1 00 
15 | Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, | 12 | Microscope, som yund, in Mahogany box 3 00 
be.” See ewe 10 0! Prepared objects’ for above, such 
| Basswood trees for planting. For prices 0| | a8 bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each = -5 
| SU BM os Nh nia 7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs.) 8 00 | ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, , 
Barrels for honey.........2...000e--005-00 5 2 50 Per yard. ....-... 2... ee eeeeeeeecee cece eee 0 
“ waxed and painted..... 350) 10| Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- | 18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 
| ulars see price MAG ee seek es 0 | Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
\0 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 60 | Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 8 50 
(| Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS..... 0, 60, 75 | 9 | Queens, 25c to $6'00. See price list......... 
10 Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- fe erg Metal, per foot.........-.---eeee 0: 02 
ne PRS SARS SOD ae eek Ome year attey ite ac id, for foul brood, per 02........ 50 
One of the above is giv en free with ev ery 100 10 paw Set for Circular Saws..........:...25+- ‘ 
frames, or 1000 corners. 0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
10 | Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10) bined) 444 inch, 10c; 5 inch, l5e. V bail nice 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular _ for foot-power SAWS......-.......-- 26-05 
with cuts free on application. Two saws | 0| Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
and two gauges inoluded Eas Stns dg uas's $3 00 | 6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
0 | Buzz-Saws, extra, 8c, to $3.50. See price list. 8x, CACH.. 0... s reece eee eee eee nese ceseeeers 05 
‘The above are all filed, and set, and mailed any |_| Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
where = seo _ ee ss kos 05 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for ection DOXeS:in the Hau by she Quantity, 
6inch saws. No saws included. vier ok'se's 5 00 $6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 700 |_| ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
3 | Cages for queefs, wood and wire cloth, 15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
provisioned. See price list .. 2 10 | way in which the separators are used, 
30 | “ "per doz 1 00 red, Alsi heat =< kind raped e, see —_— 10 
2% | Candy for bees. can be fed at any season, 18 | Seec sike Clover, raised near us, per Ib 30 
2 |e ean be fed at any season, 15 | 18 Catnip, good Seed, per oz. 10c; per Ih. 1 00 
Deve cece ieeeeeeeesseseneeeeeeees o| * Cole Meme eerés............ rf 
0 | ee er 100. 40 18| ‘  Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb... 35 
f) | Chaff cushions for wintering (see A BC).. 30 | 18| ‘* White Dutch Clover, per Ib .......... 35 
9 * — without the chaff........... 145/18; * Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per Ib...... 1 00 
1) Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 29 18| ‘* Mignonette, per Ib. (20c per 0z)....... 1 40 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 06 ** Simpson Honey Plant, oa poees bo 
10 | Cle sfe skage of 100..... Te Se Seah eoae Sabre Se Carmi ol ee i 
" Clinbers for Becttumtige ee 0-9 5) 18] st Silver Hull Buckwheat, per Ib... 10 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, wo A peck, ~ Express 75 
has hinged cover and pale of handles..... 1 50 . per peck........ i 50 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 100 0 ae ae Sow in June an - 


201 C orners, MABCAL, DOP BOs so vtaniiin ks cscneteses E 
20 oe COP OILY, TIOD.... ccc cees 60 
bottom, per 100 
On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be | 
viven to those who advertise metal cornered frames. | 
Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 
A OE a er se se eee 20 
i) | Ename ed cloth, bees seldom bite and prop- 


15 “ “ee 


olize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 
20c. By the piece, (12 yards).............. 18 
Extrasters, a to size of frame, 
MT? AE I ois oe noes s Kren nen | 
nif inside and gearing, including | 
MN ooo cat cys os ae c+ <5 5 00 | 
a Hoops to go around the top.... 50 | 
ss OE RRS ee 5 00 | 
Feeder, erty! ‘ae orice list) 1 pint.. 05 | 
eR AS ERE es Ok eee a BN 10 | 
i The same, half size, Ae atevonsegeeosytipensss 05 | 


The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 | 

: | Files for small circular rip saws, new and 

| valuable, 20c; per doz. by express... 2 00 | 

= same, large size, double above | 
DE nd skis thal ancans suse euhe ie k Gnade 

** 3 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00 


“ 


Frames with come Rabbet and ae ® 10 | 
Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises 
per.id, (Qbout 109 Feet). «es sesecccseceeee 20 | 
Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 | 
Gearing for Extractor with ee arm 1 25 | 
GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and II, each.......... 75 | 
a5 Vol’s IV and V, sash Sy RS 100) 
| * Vol. III, second-hand... ........ 2 00 | 
| ni first five neatly bound in one. 5 00 | 
dj f unbound.... 400, 


sent for 5 cents. 








A small package of any of the above seeds will be 


5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 
from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
WOM ss cS okt dias «eed ae kb0< x08 60 
The same for 24 sections, half above 
prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
WE SR RU GIS nb a4 vc cokentriemsbnin. cose 
1| Slate tablets to hang CNR Aka cngs oss ss 01 
Smoker, uinby’s (to Canada lic extra)l 50 & 1 75 
5 oolittle’s, to be held in the mouth 25 
shi Bingham’s ........... $100; 150; 1% 
25 * _ OWN, see illustration in price = 
be SARS Sa ea ae RE en a pee 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes). . te 0% 
Sh L PRI aivinie Bc Kno ac ns sctccesest coares 2 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 75 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
|, CR, eer er re 20 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
in width, per Yard Lasts dha wo cath cukioeekiaes 1 50 
Wax Extractor RR 1 ee EE Sean 8 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 50 
5 | Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square pee REST: {RICE APR ee A 10 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages, hci dead ustte ness 10 
Above is tinned, and meskes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively. Si Gepedinedemae ds 
8 | Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot....,... 05 
All goods delivered on: — the cars here at prices 
named. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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334 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


W. Z. HUTCHIN SON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 

Makes a Specialty of rearing DOLLAR QUEENS. 

All - sagwer-v bred from an imported mother, and 
the cells built io full colonies. All queens in the 
apiary (except the imported queen) are daughters of 
imported mothers. No black bees in the vicinity. 
Single queen $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
more, 75 cts. each. Safe arrival, by express guaran- 
teed. He has a stock of queens on hand, and can 
fill orders promptly. 8-10d 


END $1.00 to E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Ga., and 
receive a nice untested queen by mail. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PROVIDE 


CHAFF HIVES 


FOR YOUR BEES TO WINTER IN. 


They not only pay their cost almost every winter, 
but they pay just as well for summer use. See what 
a friend writes on a postal. 


Mr. Root :—What is your price for chaff hives, al- 
none A filled with boxes, such as Wm. T. Seal, of 
Chadd’s Ford, got of you. Send me price list of 


hives, and price of 50 chaff hives. Bees have done 





well only in this kind of hive this summer, on account | 


of cold. It was too cold, in other hives, to stay 
nights in boxes. I want the frames to hold the one 
lb. boxes. J. & J.T. WILLIAMSON. 


Dilworthtown, Chester Co., Penn., Aug. 24, ’7 


For 50 chaff hives or more, ordered during this | 


present month, every thing in the flat, including 


nails and tin roof, I will make the price $1. 30 each. | 


This is for the hive for winter. 


For prices of the inside work (which you will not 
need until another season), also for prices of hives 


set up and painted, and for hives in lots less than 50, 


see price list. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Ours is guaranteed to be the best in 
1 the world. Catalogue free. 8-10 | 


W.W. Giles, 149 Clark st. Chicago, Il. 


a sell, this fall, 100 stands of Black Bees, at 
ican, and International hives, which are well paint- 
ed. _ROB'T QUINN, Shellsburg, Benton Co., la. 


SAVE YOUR FOWLS, 


and get price list of Italian | og Poultry, 
&c., by addressing ANDES, 
9a Albion, yee Co., O. 


GOLDEN ITALIANS! 


We have them in their purity. 
List Free. J.M. BROOKS & BRO., 
4-9 Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 


NOTICE. 


1 will sell 100 Colonies of bees during the month of | 


a For prions gua Oo BuinM ye apply to 


}RIMM, Jefferson, Wis. | 


FEW, RELIABLE, $1.00 QUEENS AT $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00. Bees $1.00 perlb. Heavy combs, 
12x14 in., shipped with bees, 20 cents each. 
wilh secsnccan East Townsend, 
8-104 Huron Co., Ohio. 


CMEAP BEES. 


. Fifty colonies @ $4. 


E. A. GASTMAN, 
Decatur, Ills. 


ar stand. They are in Langstroth, Amer- | 


Circulars and wtog | 








_SEPT. 


Names of OR parties w will be inserted in 
either of the following epartments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each ) ce ames or $2,00 — year. 


$1. 00 Gabcea., 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those shea names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and —~ securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnis ed on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C.H. W. Va. 1-12 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-! 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
ov J.M.C. Taylor, ‘Lewiston, Fred. Ca., Md. 1-12 
*Paul L- Vialion, Bayorf Goula, La. sttd 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., Til. 2-1 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co., Wis. 4-4 


*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 4-9 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. Ky 4-4 
*§. D. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 5-10 
*Amos Johnson, Sugar Groye, Warren Co., Pa.5-10 


H. 8. Elkins, Kennedy, N. 5-10 
J. L. Bowers, Berryville, C larke Co. , Va. TP 
*J. H. Martin, Hartford, ‘Wash. Co., N. ¥. 7-0 
*T. G. McGaw, M<« mmouth, Warren Ov., Ils. 76 
*8. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Mo. 7-9 


*A. W. Cheney, Orange, Franklin Co., Mass. —&-#d 
Owen Sowthgate, Smithville, Burl. Co., N. J. #-10 
A. L. Klar, Pana, Christian Co., Ills. 8d 
*King & White, New easton 0. stfd 


Hive Menvtantuisers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


H. Scovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, N.Y we 
t 


Ps in ¥ — Iberville Parish, oe fe 


Disks Soe Sale. 


ONE DOLLAR PER LB. 


Names inserted in this department the first time 
| without charge; afterward, 20c each insertion, or 
| $2 00 per year. 

Those whose names appear below signify that 
they are willing to furnish bees, without hives, dur- 
ing the coming month, at $1 00 per b., the purchis- 
| er being required to bear all express charges. Safe 
| arrival guaranteed. 

- | [Express Cos. have promised to return cages to 
| owners free of charge, if made very light.—ED.] 


H. R. Boardman, East Townsend, Ohio. 8-10d 
J. E. Vanmeter, Emison, Knox Co., Ind. 9-10 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 








IMPORTED QUEENS 


Just received: Price $5.00. Safe arrival guarin- 
| teed. MISS M. ANDREWS, — Ohio. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. | 
| I will sell 100 colonies of bp Italian Bees, in Sep- 
| tember and October, for $3.50 per ne. Bees «re 
| in movable frame hives. 

eadidin, Adams Co, Wis. 
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THE 


ABCot BEE CULTURE. 











Wes several years, it has been my ambition to be; Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 

plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an oid | the new 1 b. Section Honey Boxe mak- 

inun or woman, with the book and a hive of bees,,; ing Artificial Heney Comb, Candy for 

could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, | Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 

paying business, even the first season. This isagreat | Bee Moth, &c., &c. 

undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 

with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first Part Second, tells all about Hive Making, 

time trying. After watching beginners, and an-| Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 

swering their questions almost constantly, for years, | Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 

I came to the conelusion, that the only way to do it | Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 

was to “cut and try,” as carpenters say, when they | 

can't get the exact dimensions of the article they | Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 

wish to make. ey Dew, Hy brids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested | ‘The Locust ‘free, Moving Bees, The Lamp 

over $2,000 in type, chases, ctc., sufficient to keep | Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 

my whole book standing constantly in type, thatcan | wert, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 

be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are | pelis, and Queens. 

printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I | 

see | have omitted anything, or have made any mis- | _ Part Fourth tells all about Rape, Raspberry, 

take, the correction is made before any more books | Ratan, Robbing, Rocky ountain Bee 

are sent out. To show you how it works, and how | Plant, Sage, Smokers, including instructions 

it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. for making with illustrations, Soldering, Seur- 
A beginner writes to know if itis of any use to | wood, Stings, eee Flower, Sun- 

keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and | flower, Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Trans- 

does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen | ferring, and Turnip. 

should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; | 

and also, that they will sometimes not commence Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees, Veils, 

until they are three weeks old, and then make good | Ventilation, Vinegar, Wax, Water for 

qucens, Now, although I directed that they should | Bees, Whitewood, and herpes ¢ It also 

be tossed up in the air, to see if their wings were | includesa Glossary of Terms and Abbrevia- 

good, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I | tions used in Bee Culture. 

did not say, if their wings proved to be good, how | 

long we should keep them. If I could sparethe| (All are Profusely Hllustrated with En- 

time of the colony, I would keep a good looking | gravings. 

queen that could fly well, until she is 25 days old; if | 

crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that | _ Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 

do not lay at ig or 20 days old. | for 25c; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 40, $6.00. 


_ [have just put the above in the A BC, and that is ss 

just the way I am going to keep doing. You see, | ry fiv PP pat a ro in evga tonm, saetel, Se 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. | with which it ar be inbbed Dine copy $1 00: 
5 q . ’ Ws 


Hope the new shop will be as great a success as | three copies, $2.50; five copies, $3.75; ten copies, 


the A BC has been; for I consider it of more bene- | 


fit to persons going in the business than anything 
et ishe. r 4 - neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
rs Lervecongs Dee. 28, 1878 R. N. MCINTYRE. | $195: three copies, $3.25; five copies, $5.00; ten 
sh te: paris dala copies, $8.50. If ordered by freight or Express, the 
‘The book, as it is now, contains about 275 pages come sae ae anaeine toe preeie aul ane 
ind about 175 engravings. It is furnished complete each. on the complete book in cloth. : 
in one, or in5 different parts. The contents and . “i 


prices are as follows: A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 





The same neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
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Our Own Apiary and Honey Farm: Robbing—A 
novel way of stopping it: Introducing 
Queens Again; Box Hive Bee Keepers; 
How Bees *‘Make’’ Honey 

How Rape Succeeds in Kansas; Also a Caution 
About Shipping Bees.. a» O45 

Importance of Keeping Hives Free from Un- 
pleasant Odors, and Antipathy of Bees to 


the Smell of Coal Oil. . 00 O45 | 


Removing a Frame from the Centre of a Hive 
for Wintering; Also a Match Box Attached 
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Honey Dew, Mellilot Clover, &c.................... 346 | 
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ers Made and Fastened in the Sections at 

et ee er ee eres, 


Wintering; Continued from May No.. i ee 
Pictures of Apiaries; E. A. Sheldon’s ‘Apiary : 
Independence, Towa................ceeseeeeeee B00 
Bees That Did Not Swarm, and What to Do | 
with Them; Also Something About Winter- 
ing Epidemic.. wet 
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Queen of the Prairie (Spirzea rosea). dd 
Bugs—Are They Enemies to Bees; L Lippia ‘No- 
diflora; Rice Corn. a ..d46 
BOX HIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Black Bees versus Italians... Se 


HEADS OF GRAIN, 


Report from an A BC Scholar; Shade from 
Grape Vines thé First Season; Handling 
Bees Often; Coal Cinders and Sand around 
the Entrances; Newly Made Fdn.; How to 
Use Black Bees in an Apiary; How to Start 
an Apiary Without Any Meney................ 357 

Introducing a Queen with %4lb. of Bees; Sepa- 
rators and Cheap Fdn. Machines; Queen 
Rearing in Florida, &c.; Can an Impregna- 
ted Queen Deposite Drone Eggs in Worker 
gia Te geht SR Ne a RARE Re i pe NO 

Too Much Pollen Again; Black Bees Being 
Robbed by a Neighbor's Italians; A Queen 
Whose Eggs Won't Hatch; More About the 
Simpson Honey Plant.. ee 3) 

More About Black Hats and Getting: Stings: 

How to Fasten Fdn. in a Frame, and How 
to Make a Brush for Melted Wax; Cheap 
Sections Made of Veneer; How Much Food 
Do Bees Need ona Journey?. How to Se- 
cure Straight Combs; Why the Bees Don't 
Work, Getting Lower Combs out of Chaff 
Hive, ‘&e gh eke Guat toiah dais Ohne adiae taka ex ae eho 360 

Two Queens in One Hive; Queen Cells by Mail, 
also Queens by Mail; A Home Made Queen 
Nursery ; From Shadow to Sunshine; The 
Century Plant and Flowering Yucca; Ten- 
ement Hives. : ...561 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

Feeding Colonies Through on Sugar Syrup, to 

Save Them from Brimstone, &c................341 
‘ NOTES AND QUERIES. 
What Ails the Bees? and How to Cure ’Em; 
The New Cone onthe Cold Blast Smoker; 
Queens by Mail versus Express; A Good 
Reason for Needing a Smoker; How Does a 
Queen Know Her Own Hive? Sowing 
Buckwheat Early; Bees That Wcn’t Work 
or Swarm; 

Charity; A Beginner; Feeding Too Much for 
Safety to the Brood; Why Did They Swarm? 
What Advertisements Are Suitable fora 
Bee Journal? An Improvement on the 
Cold Biast Smeker; Sugar Syrup versus 
Honey for Winter Stores; Novice’s Dove- 
tailed Sections in Louisiana; Report from 
I a hi ch hon ver Wahine ceUhaige ines de dv paw rons ts 363 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Simpson Honey Plant Again.......562 | 


Tenement-Hive; Are There Hybrid Queens 

in Italy?....:. POS 
The Sweet Pepper, Clethra ‘ainifolia; Troubles 

in regard to Mail Matter; What you are to 

Do with the Bees This Month.. Esicee 


HAVE to-duy, Aug. 28th, 4,403 subscribers, which is 
13 less than we had last month. I wonder if I would 
not better get up a little earlier mornings, and sti) 
around a little faster after Lamup. See if [don't 
do better next-time. 





1671 page Iilustrated Circular Sent Free. 





Hone7 Extractors and Hives a Specialty. 
‘on “om ‘saog uvtTey] ‘soryddng uepedy 


EVERETT BROS., 107 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, 


_ i QUEENS! QUEENS! 7 


We can supply very large, very yellow, extra pro- 
lific, and pure queens, by mail, at $1.00 each. All 
from imported mothers. Ten per cent off above 
prices by the dozen. Circulars giving our method 
for raising pure — sent free. 
9d H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


LEWIS SECTIONS, 


ALL IN ONE PIECE. 


Owing to the many sizes of sections in use, we can 
not manufacture largely in advance, and in the 
honey season we can not supply the demand; so we 
will sell the celebrated Lewis section, of white bass- 
wood, nicely finished and sandpapered, of any size 
up to 6x6 or its equivalent, until Dec. Ist, at the low 
price of $5.50 per 1000, ¢ ash ace ompunying the order. 

We claim this section to be the finest in the world, 
and a small boy can put together 6000 per day. 


Send 5 cents for model of section. 
9a LEWIS & PARKS, 
WATERTOWN, WIs. 





BUILD UP YOUR LIGHT SWARMS. 


369 | 


A pound of black bees and an Italian Queen for 
$1.7 Bees without queens, 75 cts. Queens, $1.;_ or 
with. one lb. of Italian bees, $2.50. J. H. MARTIN, 

Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 








DEVOTED TO BEES AND HONEY, AND HOME INTERESTS. 


Vol. VII. 


A. I, ROOT, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, O. E 


SCRAPS ANDSKETCHES. NO. 9. 





EIGHT QUEENS WITH ONE SWARM! 





*¢ STOPPED the other day at neighbor Wilson’s, 
{ and had a chat with him. As he keeps bees, of 
course we “talked bees.”’ 

Says friend W., ‘Will, how many queens did you 
ever see with a swarm of bees?” 

“IT never allow my bees to swarm, consequently I 
have never had any experience in seeing several 
queens with one swarm; but I have read of an in- 
stance in which half a dozen queens were seen with 
an after swarm,”’ 

“Well,” says he, “I am a little ahead of that. 
Last July, I shook a second swarm in front of a hive, 
andas they were going in, I saw a queen goin; I 
thought, ‘There, the queen is in all right, any way.’ 
A minute or two afterwards, as I was looking at the 
entrance, I saw a queen enter, and wondered if the 
queen had left the hive and was now going in again. 
Pretty soon, I again saw a queen entering, and then, 
us the thought struck me that there might be more 
than one queen, I began to watch in earnest; and, 
if you will believe it, there were eight queens, in all, 
that I saw enter the hive.’’ 

“Is it possible?’’ 

“Yes; it is not only possible, but itis afact. Now, 
sometime, when you are writing an article for 


GLEANINGS, don’t youthink you could ‘write this | 


up?” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said I, ‘‘and now tell me an- 
other.’”’ 

“Tell you another? 
trouble with 

BEES DESERTING THEIR HIVE IN JULY?” 

“No; I never did.”’ 

“Well, [had a first swarm that had nearly filled its 
hive with honey and brood, when, one day, they 
came out and left for parts unknown, without stop- 
ping to cluster, or even so much as to say good-bye. 
There was seareely a bee left in the hive. Some of 
the brood was nearly ready to hatch, while there 
was a large quantity of unsealed brood, which soon 
began to crawl out of the cells. 
| was obliged to furnish nurses by taking bees from 
other hives.” 

“Is that so? Bees do indeed have strange freaks 
sometimes, don’t they? Well, I must go on over to 
Mr. Kroll’s. Come and see me when you can. 
Good day.” 


BEES ON A RAMPAGE. 
I had a good “bee chat” at friend Kroll’s, and, just 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1879. 


Published Monthly. 
stablished in 1873. t 10 0 more, 60c. each. Single Number, 10c. 


Well, did you ever have any | 


In order to save it, | 


(TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum in Aa- 
vance; 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.75; 


before I came away, Mrs. K. related an experience 
with their bees, which very nearly equals the ‘tram- 
page’ described in the extract that you give on page 
20 of the present volume. One very good thing 
about it is, she knew what caused the trouble. It 
was not “snakes.’’ I wish I could describe it in Mrs. 
K's graphic manner, but I will not attempt it, as I 

| should probably make a“botch” of it. The best I 
ean dois to tellit inmy own very common place 
language. 

I do not remember the month when it occurred, 
but it was sometime in autumn, when some boys, 
who had been playing in the granary, went off and 

| left the door open. It did not take the bees long to 
find some jars of extracted basswood honey standing 
| in the granary, neither did it take them long to bite 
holes in the paper that was fastened over the tops 
of the jars. The honey had been allowed to come in 
contact with the paper, or perhaps there might have 
been no trouble. Mrs. K. thinks, when she first 
discovered the pilfering, pillaging throng, there 
must have been, at least, a good swarm of them in 
the building. She closed the door, and in a few 
minutes the whole front of the building was black 
with bees. They soon found that they could get no 
| more honey, and then “squads’’ of them began to 
come into the house and sting the children, and 
raise a “‘rumpus” generally. At about this stage of 
the proceedings, Mrs. K. drove them out of the 
| house with smoke, and then built a big ‘‘smudge’’ 
outside, near the door. But the bees were not to be 
| balked in this manner. Their “dander” was up, and 
they were going to fight something. If they couldn't 
fight folks, they would fight among themselves; and 
| so they “pitched in,” and before they really felt sat- 
| isfied they had “cleaned out” some half a dozen col- 
onies “slick and clean.” Ithink Mr. K. made one 
wrong move, and that was, when a colony was at- 
| tacked, he would carry it to a new location. I 
| should think that such a course would not only de- 
prive the removed stock of its army of flying bees, 
which would be its best defenders, but it would mix 
up and demoralize the bees, and make “confusion 
worse confounded.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Mich. 
ee G0 
AGE ' OF BEES. 


RY rics G in the bee business has given us more 
Ms) 





x pleasure than experimenting to ascertain 
re the different ages of bees, and the different 
offices they perform at certain ages, when in a 





normal condition. When these conditions are not 
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complied with, the colony is thrown out of balance, 
and then it is that bees will perform nearly every of- 
fice of the hive at nearly every age, even to laying 
eggs, which office is usually restricted to the queen. 
In these experiments, we have found that queens 
reared under the swarming impulse attain the aver- 
age age of four years, even under the forcing pro- 
cess of spreading the brood. We had one which 
lived to be nearly six years old, laying prolificly till 
within about three months of her supersedure. 

The worker bee rarely attains to a longer life than 
45 days, during the months of June, July, Aug., and 
Sept., while those hatched in Sept. live till the next 
May, if not injured by our winters. The life of the 
drone is about the same as that of the worker, under 
favorable conditions, but a very precarious life he 
lives; for, if a scarcity of honey prevails, and the 
hives are not fed by the apiarist, the drones are un- 
mercifully driven from the hive or killed by the 
workers. Friend Salisbury tells us, on page 299, 
Aug. No., that the drone does not live one half the 
length of time the worker does, and cites, as proof, 
his experiments with a nucleus. Does not friend 
Salisbury know that drones have the privilege of 
entering, unmolested, any hive where their own 
drones are allowed to remain? and that, if they are 
driven from one hive, they are allowed to enter 
another that retains its drones? Such is our experi- 
ence. A nucleus having a queen just fertilized has 
no more need of drones, and persecutes them till 
they leave; or, if they persist in staying, kills them. 
With an isolated hive, our position, that drones live 
about 45 days during the worker season, can be 
proven. That drones live over the winter we have 
proven by twice having our hives so plentifully 
filled with honey, as to have drones flying every fine 
day during the fall and winter, the excess of honey 
causing the bees to allow them to live as long as 
life held out. It was really amusing to hear their 
merry hum from many hives during February and 
March. As the pleasant days of April came on, they 
gradually grew less and less, till all were gone about 
the middle of that month. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 6, ’79. 

> 00 <i 
FROM AN ABC SCHOLAR. 


HAVE just been reading GLEANINGs for Aug. 
it and enjoyed the cartoon therein very much. I 
thought I recognized in it the visions and 
dreams of ayoung man about my size and looks, 
especially as to the large fine queens he was unable 
to find. I have one colony in which I have been un- 
able to discover her majesty, although I have looked 
several different times for her. The stock is very 
strong, and besides I cannot keep the hive open very 
long now, on account of the robbers. I am going to 
send to you for some queens before long, and then 
she will be somewhat like the honey in the clover 
which friend Hasty talks about, ‘‘We have got to 
have it.” 

The mortality among bees in my vicinity the last 
winter and spring has been fully % or %, especially 
among farmers and vox-hive men; and even those 
who try to put away their bees in the most approved 
way, have not been exempt from severe losses. I 
packed my 12 swarms last fall in chaff, and they all 
came through till spring nicely, when three took to 
dwindling, and kept it up till I had to break them 
up entirely. Of my other nine, eight were good and 
one very weak. The weak one contained the qtieen 








you sent me last fall; but, with care and attention, 
I soon built it up to a prosperous colony, and they 
have done well. I have now 20 strong swarms, al! 
Italians and hybrids. I have taken but very little 
honey so far, as I did not aim for that so much as to 
increase my stock with safety; but, should we have 
a good fall supply, I've got the bees to take advan- 
tage of it. Bees did very well while the white clover 
lasted, which was fully two weeks shorter than last 
year. They are now making about a living on mel- 
lilot. 
ARE THEY PURE ITALIANS? 

In the summer of 1876, I cut a swarm of bees from 
atree. They wintered nicely, and the next spring 
were astrong, prosperous swarm. The progeny of 
the queen were from pure blacks to one and two 
banded Italians. Inthe summer of 1877, I raised 
one queen fromher brood. This queen showed 
slight marks of Italian blood, and her workers were 
very good Italians. This stock swarmed in June, 
1878, from which I saved six queen cells. These 
queens were better marked than their mother, and 
the bees from about half of these queens were stil! 
an improvement on the last old stock. This year, 
on June 17th, one of the best of these queens led out 
a very large swarm from this old stock. I have 
three young queens whose brood are now out. One 
of these queens is just as bright yellow as any queen 
I ever saw, and her progeny are all very bright, three 
banded bees, much brighter than from my tested 
queen. Of course, I do not know what kind of 
drones these several succeeding queens met, but, 
from their bees, should think they met Italian 
drones. The question I wish to ask is, are these 
last named bees pure Italians or not, starting as 
they did from the bees I got from the woods? Iam 
sure they would deceive the most experienced eye, 
if they did not know their pedigree. 

T have a curious phenomenon to report; at least, 
Ihave never heard of any thing of the kind before. 
I had a small, observing, glass hive, in which there 
was anunfertile queen. One afternoon, I chanced 
to see this queen fly out to meet the drones. In 
about twenty minutes, back she came with the evi- 
dences of impregnation attached to her. I saw her 
every day for the next week, with this white mass 
still clinging to her, but not so much as at first. 
After the third day, I saw her try repeatedly to lay 
(at least, she would go through the same movements 
other queens make while laying), but never laid an 
egg. Well, after a week, I thought I would play 
doctor and try a surgical operation. So I caught 
the queen and held her by the wings, with my left 
hend, while, with my thumb and fore finger of my 
right hand, I extracted this white substance. It was 
quite tenacious, and I had to give it quite a little 
pull. This did not seem to hurt the queen, for 
when I let her go she run onthe comb and among 
the bees the same as usual. She still did not lay any 
eggs, and in three or four days I found her outside 
the hive dead. Whether the bees killed her or not I 
do not know. I would like to know if you ever had 
a similar case, and what was the cause of it? 

I would like to tell you about the real, live fun | 
had the other day, cutting a bee tree; but I know 
I’ve tried your patience already. J.W.KEERAN. 

Bloomington, Il., Aug. 6, 1879. 

The bees you mention, friend K., of 
course, are not pure, for you state yourself 
that you know they contain black blood; 


but, for honey, they are, probably, just as 


nt 
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good as Italians. Should we attempt to rear 
queens from them, however, we should find 
the old black blood cropping out every now 
and then. It is on this account, principally, 


reporting itself inside of a week; while of No. 2 
| scarcely one seed out of fifty sprouts as yet. The 


that I have advised using an imported | 
queen, and no other, for Italianizing an api- | 


ary. Ihave seen queens carry the append- | 


age you mention several days, but it always 
disappears by the time they commence to 
lay. I always like to hear about cutting 
bee trees, but I like better to be one of the 
crowd. 

> 0+ 


JUST WHAT I DIDIN THE CHASE FOR 
THAT HONEY. 








™ EFORE I had finished writing the article about 
1) improving the red clover, I began to keep my 
= promise to do some practical work in the 
matter. For years, I have always had some plant or 


rows, however, are most of them filling up, and 
some will soon have to be thinned out. Almost in- 
clined to be lifted up am I, to have things go so well. 
And the clovers themselves, in their little bed, they 
are lifted up. That villainous mole, he does it. I 
have no more affection for that mole than I have 
for a bed-bug. A very careful analysis of each 


| clover is booked for preservation, to compare with 
| the new crop and furnish data to show how fast the 
| work gets on. I shall not be discouraged, if the first 
progress is almost all in the wrong direction. 


I have discovered that bees have two, quite differ- 


| ent ways of working on red clover. They are work- 


plants in hand, trying to teach them the way in | 
which they should grow, and work of that sort is | 
especially fascinating to me. I would tell about | 
| interior of the tube well down toward the bottom, if 


some of these efforts, only ’twould make this afticle 
so abominably long. Well, I went for the clover 
fields, inspected, dissected, reflected, rejected, se- 
lected,—now for a few hours, then for a few hours, 
and then again by and by, until nine elected clovers 
stood all prim in a row in the garden. Did they live? 
Avaunt! Foolish question. They bloomed on, and 
grew, and ripened seed, as if nothing worse than 
Thanksgiving Day had transpired. Secret; a big 


hunk of solid earth, and plenty of water. Clover | 
No. 10 was afterward discovered and accepted, but | 


not transplanted, as it had plenty of ripe seed on it 
already. 


All the ten have distinct qualities. No. 1 has a 


large, beautiful head, No. 10 a little bit of a head, | 


No. 5a head that keeps blooming for a week or two, 
beginning at the base and going slowly to the sum- 
mit. A believer in wedlock is clover No. 2, as its 
blooms grow side by side in pairs; it has also a 
curious eccentricity which it would take too many 
words to describe. Nos. 6 and 7 are pale red and 
deep red clovers, chosen for being as ordinary as 
possible in all respects except the shortness of the 
tubes. No. 8, like Saul, stood head and shoulders 
above his fellows. No. 9 is the pet, the shortest 
tubed of all, and clothed in peculiar and delicately 
tinted apparel. 

On “‘Freedom’s Day”’ I had four kinds of seed ripe 
enough to plant, and all the others by July 10th. 
Starting little fine seeds in midsummer is ‘‘kittle 
wark.” Did I drill them an inch deep, and then 
leave them to the tender mercies of drouth and 
blazing sun? Not so. A nine foot row of little 
stakes the size of a pencil, and seven inches apart, 
deployed at right angles from each clover. The 
ground was thoroughly soaked. Each seed lay in 
just such a position by its stake. A five inch board 
mounted on bricks gave shade at noon, and let the 
sun under morning and night. In six days, the sec- 
ond generation of improved clover was making a 
cheerful show of itself. To-day, Aug. 6, some of the 
plants have put out as many as ten or eleven leaves. 
I hope to make some of them bloom this fall. Clover 
manifestly has the trick (so common among weeds, 
as their defense against extermination) of suspend- 
ing germination, and coming up at some future 
time. Most of the ten sorts are coming up yet, and 


how much longer they will continue I don’t know. 
No. 4 is an exception, nearly every identical seed 





ing freely now on the second crop. Quietly taking 
a very close look at a bee, he can be seen to push his 
head deep into the tube, and remain there quite a 
long time. While so engaged he keeps violently 
seratching and digging his toe nails in, as if in the 
effort to get down deep. Late blooms are shorter 
tubed than early ones, and he is evidently licking the 


not actually touching the bottom drop of nectar. 
While I was selecting my clovers some bees were at 
work on early blooms. They proceeded in a man- 
ner entirely different, passing from one tube to 
another so rapidly that it was impossible to see what 
they did, any farther than to see that they did not 
make any attempt to get down into the heart of the 
flower. Possibly they only passed their brushes 
over the stamens for pollen; but I suspect that 
some of the upper folds of the corolla, in very favor- 
able weather, secrete a little honey,—enough so that 
a very agile and industrious bee can make it pay to 
lapitup. Ithink some confusion and many false 
claims have resulted from not discerning these two, 
different ways of working. If Italian bees visit red 
clover while common bees do not, it is no proof that 
either the one or the other can reach down 42 hun- 
dredths of an inch. 

I had some fears of failure in measuring precisely 
how deep bees can take honey, and tried first with a 
bunch of fine straws. The result was not entirely 
satisfactory, owing to the difficulty of making the 
remaining syrup keep its place in the straw, while it 
could be laid bare and measurement made. The 
general indication from several trials was that 24 
hundredths of an inch was about the distance. Up- 
on getting some clover tubes filled, I gave the first 
head to the same colony. Result did not vary much, 
although some tubes were taken out deeper than 24. 


The colony were blacks, with many hybrids mixed 
among them. A colony of blacks having no foreign- 
ers visible among them did much better, taking out 
several tubes 30 hundredths, and one 32. The Ital- 
ians crushed the most of their tubes, only two bein 
left in condition to measure. In these, they hac 
lowered the syrup 26 hundredths. The feat of draw- 
syrup 82 hundredths deep was also performed di- 
rectly under my eye by a two-banded hybrid, as I 
held the clover in my hand. The tube was so nearly 
transparent that I could see the tongue operating 
part of the time. 

The dried top of a June-grass is the proper straw 
to fill a clover tube with. Fill the straw by suction, 
and insert it in the tube, and mind what you're at, 
too, for the flower resists with all its little might 
having anything thrust down its throat, and you 
will tear it or crinkle it down, if not very careful. 
Insert to the bottom, and blow forcibly in the straw 
while slowly withdrawing it. 

The results above given are better than I expect- 
ed. The average tube length of early blooms is 
now 42. From this we need to improve off but 18, 
and our revised clover will be g —-. 

Bodley, Ohio. E. E. HASTY. 
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HEXAGONAL CALIFORNIA APIARY, BELONGING TO R. WILKIN, OF SAN BUENAVENTURA. 
DESCRIPTION OF R. WILKIN'S APIARY., | the two extractors, capping box, strainers, &c. 

ad: J ae ; | Every thing about the apiary is in the most conve- 
My ot x. OF GLEANINGS:—Enclosed find photo | nient form possible, so as to avoid unnecessary steps. 





of R. Wilkin’s apiary, which is in octagonal | The honey runs in a pipe from the centre house to @ 
form, with extracting house in the centre. | receiving tank of 80001b. capacity (with measuring 
This building is enclosed on all sides with wire cloth, | faucet), in the basement of the shop, where it is 
and curtains on the south and west sides, to keep | canned and cased ready for market. The pipe is 
out the hot sun in the middle of the day. Inside are | two inches in diameter, made of tin, and painted 
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black, and is sunk in the ground, in an open trench 


two inches wide and three inches deep, 80 as not to 
interfere in walking about, or in wheeling honey 
from the hives to the centre, &e. 

The apiary contains 408 stands of bees, and scatter- 
ed outside are 75 nuclei for raising queens. The 
Lives are arranged in the hexagonal form, six ft. 
ind six in. from centre to centre, with entrances to 
the south. 

The right hand of the photo is south, the left hand 
north. The streets in the apiary run north and 
south. Every other space is reckoned a street, and 
is named after some prominent bee-keeper in this 
vicinity. The hives are numbered from right to left, 
like houses in a city, and, instead of placing the 
numbers on the hives, we have small stakes with W 
for Wilkin’s, C for Carey, &c., and Nos, 1—6—l—18 
24 30-36-42, &c., each placed opposite its respective 
hive, so that, by glancing at the nearest number, it 
isan easy matter to recognize the number of inter- 
mediate hives. 

The first image seen in the photo is your humble 
servant, who has just hived a swarm of bees which 
you can see sitting on the top of the step-ladder at 
his right hand. The second is R. Wilkin sitting on 
his three-wheeled perambulator, with awning over- 
head to keep off the sun, tool-box, empty hive, &c., 
beside him, opening a hive. At his left hand, is his 
little daughter, Mary, with a two-wheeled cart, ready 


rainy season sets in, plow the ground, thin out the 
young melons, and keep the weeds down, and you 
have melons to perfection. The trees seen in the 
photo are the sycamore, live oak, and California 
walnut. The bushes are willow, water mote, alder, 
and California sumach. The bushes in the apiary 
are the white or sweet elder. All produce more or 
less bee forage in their season. 

Beyond the county road, and nearly midway in the 


| valley, on the east side of the river, is a rocky patch 


covered with cactus, or prickly pear, the home of 
the California quail, rabbit and squirrel. Away up 


| the mountains, near the top, at the left hand, is 


where one of the neighbors was killed by a grizzly 


| bear, while herding his sheep. The top of those 
|; mountains affords excellent grazing for sheep, 
| horses, cattle, and mules. Sheep produce two crops 


of wool in the year. The sides of the mountains are 
usually covered with the different kinds of sage, or 
a dense growth of brush of different kinds, called 


} “chaparral” by the Spanish. 


The brush produces bee forage also. About half 
way up the mountains, in front, are three swarms of 
bees, located in the limestone rocks, and taking care 


| of themselves in theirown fashion. West and south- 


west are nearly 300 acres of white sage, all in one 
body. We have measured stalks l4ft.in height. It 
does not look much like the white sage pictured in 
GLEANINGS. Thousands of acres of mustard are in 


| the valleys, and on the hillsides, or mesa, as it is 


to draw away the combs to the centre for uncapping, | 


extracting, &e. At the north of the centre, is his 


oldest daughter, Hattie, looking to see when they | 


ure coming with some honey for her to extract. 

The ground in the apiary is smooth, hard, and dry, 
witha descent of about one foot tothe rod, from 
from west to east. This is the second year’s growth 
of the grape vines in the apiary. He only has a few, 
as he was fearful that they would be inthe way; 
but he has now come to the conclusion he wants 
more of them. 


hives piled infront ready for use. South-west of 


called here. I measured a stalk yesterday 18ft. high, 

with branchesin proportion. It is a great pest to 

the farmer, but produces large quantities of honey. 

I will give more history of the surroundings in my 

next. EK. GALLUP. 
Scienega, Cal., July 17, 1879. 





Laties’ Department. 


FEEDING COLONIES THROUGH ON SUGAR SYRUP, TO 
SAVE THEM FROM THE BRIMSTONE, ETC. 





| 4Y neighbors, close to me, are box hive bee 
| | keepers with black bees, and I have no 
: ! reason to expect they will ever change, or 


desire to do so. Willit be of any use to Italianize? 
Will 1 be able to keep my own stocks pure? I don’t 


| care in the least to even hybridize their stocks, at any 
The building in plain view is the shop, with empty | 


the shop is the wagon shed, and fumigating house. | 


The fumigating house has a capacity of 1700 combs; 
rags are kept saturated with sulphur, at all times, 
ready for use. Sixty paces directly south of the 
aupiary isthe dwelling house. The grounds are set 
out to pear, apple, peach, apricot, orange, lemon, 
fig, and English walnut trees, all in fine condition. 
The fig produces 3 crops inthe year. Trees the sec- 
ond year from the cuttings are now full of figs, the 


expense of mine. They laugh to themselves and 
others at my “patent” hives, and “patent”? comb, 
but the laugh was on my side last spring, when my 
6 colonies well protected with cushions came 
through all right, and theirs were many of them 
dead. Even those I drove from their stores (to save 


| them from brimstone) late in Oct. and Nov. and fed 
| on sugar syrup, and supplied with 3 frames from 


| other hives, did very well indeed. 


It was risky tak- 
ing them so late, too. 

I think J. S., from Bethel, Conn., needn't “growl’’ 
so hard; for I heard him say the cold blast smoker 
was asuccess. Ihave used one and like it much. 


| Then, too, he has said he thought the story and a 


| half hive was just splendid. 


second crop of the season. The apiary is elevated | 


about 1,275 ft. above the ocean, and is 27 miles: from 


Ventura, the county seat, a sea-port town. Mr. | 


Wilkin’s homeis in Ventura. The nearest post-of- 


miles. From Ventura the road comes up the Santa 
Clara valley, a rich agricultural country, then up 
the Sespe valley. The apiary is located at the ex- 
treme upper end of the Sespe valley, andon the 
west bank of the Sespe river, which is 160 paces 
from bank to bank, at high water mark. The coun- 


ty road runs along the east bank, going up to the | 


oilregions. The mountains on all sides except the 
south are elevated about 2,650 ft. above sea level, 
some of the highest peaks being snow capped in 
winter; yet, at the apiary, geraniums, roses, &c. are 
in bloom all the year. Ripe strawberries can be 
gathered every month in the year. Tomatoes are a 
perennial, and melons are a weed; that is, you eat 
the melon and seatter the seed, and, as soon as the 


Mrs. T. M. SQUIRE. 
Redding, Conn., Aug. 4th, ’79. 
If you can take colonies that were rescued 
from the brimstone pit through such a win- 


'ter as the last, Mrs. S., you can certainly 
lice is Seienega, 6 miles; the nearest school, two | 


get the full benefit of the Italians, no mat- 
ter how many black stocks there are around 
you. To be sure the laugh was on your side, 
and it will continue to be, so long as you 
bring your bees through the winter as you 
have done. 


My husband sent for a copy of GLEANINGS last 
spring, and I at once became interested in bees. I 


| bought a couple of Simplicity bee hives all fitted up 


nicely. We had four swarms in common box hives. 
The 5th of June, we hived a large swarm, and after 
two or three weeks put on the upperstory. The 6th 
of August, we opened the hive and took out over 
sixty lbs. of beautiful white honey, much to Our sur- 
prise, as the colony did not seem to be making 
much. I indeed felt very proud of it, as it was the 
first section honey sold in Batavia. 
Mrs, E. M. CROSSMAN. 
Batavia, N. Y., Aug. 13, ’79. 
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CALIFORNIA AS A BEE KEEPING STATE. 





ARTICLE 1. 





(J ALIFORNIA is probably the best and the worst 
G place in the world, for the average bee keeper. 

There is no reliability about the season, and 
there are no two seasons alike. In a good season, 
fabulous amounts of honey are obtained, and the in- 
crease in numbers is also fabulous, especially to the 
eastern bee keeper. A good, prolific queen com- 
mences breeding up to her full capacity by the first 
of Feb., and continues up tothe first of Nov. In 
favorable localities, they can gather pollen every 
month in the year, and consequently breed every 
month in the year; still, in all localities, thereisa 
comparative rest or dormant season, during three 
months in the year. In a good season and locality, 


extracting commences in March (that is, providing | 


the hives have been left full of honey as they should 
be), and continues up to Sept. 


Everyone succeeds in a good season; all get ex- 
cited on the question and everybody wants to go | 
into the business. Parties without the least practi- | 


cal experience purchase an apiary on time; then 


purchase hives, cans, paint, &c., all on time, and | 
agree to pay with their first honey. The honey does | 
not come, and the lumber dealer, hive manufacturer, | 


hardware merchant, and, in fact, the grocery man, 


dry goods dealer, &c., all see financial ruin staring 
them in the face. Now, providing the season proves | 


to be a good one, the honey is rushed into the market, 
and sold at forced sale, large quantities of it being 
in an unripe condition, so it ferments, bursts the 
cans, and helps to ruin the market fora genuine 
article. As there is no winter to kill off worthless 
stocks, every thing that has beesin it is kept, and 
many an apiary that counts its 300 stocks does not 
contain 100 good stocks in working order. 


Still I can see that bee keeping, even in California, 


can be carried on with profit and success. It needs 
some capital and considerable good judgement as 
wellas practical experience. Good, strong stocks 
kept in a proper condition are self sustaining, even 
in a poor season; and, in a good season, with proper 
management, the profits are large. Hight. here let 
me say that, even in California, strong stocks are 
the sheet anchor of successful bee keeping. Under- 
stand that I am not writing for the benefit of old 
California bee keepers, Lut for eastern bee keepers 
who have an eye on Cal. as a bee keeping state. 
Bees kept in the valley, where they have had ac- 
cess to large fields of mustard, have stored a surplus; 
but the quality is not first best. The mountain 
honey is probably not surpassed in the whole world 
for its excellent quality; but there is no surplus 
this season, not even enough to supply the bee keep- 
er’s own table. If we have any honey for use we 
have to send to San Francisco, and purchase at 
double the cost we sold for, which is not just as it 
should be. The drawbacks to bee keeping are bad 


seasons, fires burning over the bee-range, and foul | 


brood; for foul brood has committed great ravages 
in some parts of southern Cal. I have not had the 
pleasure of seeing anything of the kind yet. I 
understand that in Los Angelos Co., it has been 
quite ascourge. It was introduced into this Co., by 
feeding honey from Los Angelos Co. Still, I think, 
by persistent effort it can be eradicated entirely, as 
itis only in one or two apiaries, at present, in this 
county. E. GALLUP. 
Scenega, Cal., July 24, 1879. 
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|ouR OWN APIARY AND HONEY FARM, 


7PFIILE silver hull buckwheat was sown the 
L, 3d of July, and to-day, July 30th, just 
—* 27 days after sowing, it isin bloom 
enough to make quite a humming among 
| the bees. They went over to the grape sugar 
apiary, as we call it, and spying, or smelling, 
the buckwheat a little beyond, they deserted 
the feeders, and went to reveling aiid the 
blossoms. Our buckwheat was sown with a 
drill, and it looks so much better than any. | 
have ever seen broadcast, that I really be- 
lieve I shall never want any sown broadcast 
again. The — when up, were so even 
and regular, that it called forth exclamations 
of surprise from almost every one. The dril] 
j}used was the Baker saw-feed grain drill. 
made at Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
I have said so much about the grape sugar 
_apiary, I think I will have to give youa 
picture of it. 





= = 


== — = 
THE GRAPE SUGAR APIARY. 


You observe that we have supported the 
| boards and jars, onthe tops of Simplicity 
| hives, arranged hexagonally, precisely as we 
| have them arranged in our apiary. 

The “little chick” that cries ‘‘ Bees, bees, 
| bees, papa!” isso often out there watching 
| them with me, that the engraver has taken 
/us both. The only trouble with her picture 
|is that instead of standing pensively at a 
| distance as represented, she is usually right 
/up among the bees, poking them this way 
,and that with her finger, for they are as 
harmless as flies, when workingin this way 
/on the grape sugar. I told the artist my pic- 
| ture was not a good one, but he said it was 
_impogssible.that it should be and be truthful. 











ROBBER BEES. 

Editor of Gleanings:—In Bee Keepers’ Exchany: 
for June, in answer to the question, ‘When you ex- 
| extract, what do you do with the cappings?’ | 
| obtained an idea of more value than double the 
yearly subscription to the paper; to wit, how to pre- 
vent robbing. Having heretofore tried, with varied 
| success, nearly every published expedient for the 
| prevention of robbing, Ithink now I have found 
| perfect remedy. The great difficulty has been to 
get the victimized colony free from the robbers; 
| for just so sure as one of them returns with plun- 
der, to the attacking colony, does he come back to 
| the spoliation with reinforcements. 

Now, the very day I received the Exchange, | 
found a strong colony appropriating without oppo- 
sition, the stores of a recently formed nucleus. The 
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old bees had returned to their old hive, and the | most of the hives that had been closed could 


young ones, which had just received a queen, were be opened by giving them but a small en- 


making no defense whatever. I raised the frames | trance. 


By letting them out of the wire 


and saw several hundred bees tearing off cappings , Cloth house at intervals, they were allowed 
and struggling for the stores, paying no manner of | to take all the honey, but the bees were so 
attention to the rightful occupants of the hive, nor | daubed, blackened, and demoralized, that I 


to the young queen, while the entrance was swarm- 
ing with comers and goers. I at once took a decoy 
hive with similar entrance, and, having removed the 
nucleus a few feet, placed the decoy in its stead, and 
emptied therein a pan of partly drained cappings, 
and covered the hive. To enable the robbers to es- 
cape from the nucleus, I placed it on top of the 
decoy for ten or fifteen minutes, with the entrance 
turned in another direction. Every robber returned 
to the decoy, and, in a very short time, the nucleus 
was perfectly quiet, when I gave it anew stand. 

The robbers worked at the cappings until after 
dark and again the next day, until they had reduced 
them tothe consistency of chaff, whenthey gradu- 
ally resumed legitimate business and made no fur- 
ther trouble. The nucleus, although standing but a 
few feet distant, was not further troubled, nor was 
the queen hurt. Another case; when a frame had 
broken down ina nucleus a few days afterward, it 
was served in the same manner with the same result. , 
Give the robbers something to eat like cappings or 
broken comb, and let them work at it until they 
retire of their own accord, and no further robbing is 
incited. S. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Truly, friend S., yours is a novel mode of 
treating robbing, but, from some similar 
experiments I have made, I have no doubt 
of its practicability. I wouid suggest that 
the plan might be a little dangerous during 
avery dry time, and that it should be prac- 
ticed with great care, by beginners. Other 
stocks might turn in, and, if the hive were 
near others, they might be severely attacked 
when the cappings gave out. To be sure, it 
pays to take the journals. 





After writing the above, I went out into 
the apiary, and took an extractor can nearly 
full of broken honey left after transferring. 
This was placed under the trees where the 
bees were working peaceably and quietly on 
the grape sugar, as illustrated on page 342. 
They smelled the honey at once, and in 15 
minutes there was a pretty fair buzzing 
about the can. In 15 minutes more, the 
apiary was in an uproar; and in an hour 
from the start, we were obliged to close the 
entrances to strong hives, to prevent rob- 
bers from pushing their way into them in 
such masses that resistance was simply out 
of the question. It was a dangerous exper- 
iment, but I allowed them to go on for some 
time longer, until I was fully satisfied it 
would end in the destruction of a great 
many stocks, if it did not endanger the 
whole apiary. What was to be done? I 
tried putting a cloth cap over the can, but 
found it would certainly smother piles of 
bees. The can could not be carried away, 
for they followed in frantic thousands. The 
wire cloth house was just the thing. It was 
put over the honey, and, in a twinkling, we 
had great masses of bees clustered on the 


outside, wanting to get in, and about as 
many on the inside, wanting to get out. In 
an hour, we had tolerable tranquility, and 





| 





turned with relief to my clean grape sugar 
feeders, and the bright healthy bees that 
sipped the sweet water from the grooved 
boards. 

Aug. 2d.—From every direction almost, 
we have applications for drones. Drones 
are wanted by the lb. and oz.,and drone 
brood is wanted. On looking over our own 
apiary, we find little or no drone brood, and 
the bees are driving out the live drones, as 
fast as their young queens begin to lay. Of 
course, we can keep the live drones by put- 
ting them in queenless hives, or removin 
the queens where they are. But how sha 
we manage to have more drones reared? 
There is not an old queen in our 250 hives, 
except the imported ones. We must have 
queens from different districts in Italy, to 

urnish drones, and our feeding must be 
kept up,so that they will keep on laying 
drone eggs. So we have prepared 20 frames 
of drone comb already, and we hope soon to 
have live drones, as well as sealed drone 
brood, to furnish those who oy want them. 

A cloud comes up to mar the beauty of 
the out door feeding arrangement. Towards 
evening, we were watching to see how many 
bees went in other directions, than toward 
our Own apiary, and were dismayed to find a 
very large force of black bees going exactly 
in an opposite direction. These belong to 
an apiary of black bees about a mile anda 
half away. There is no getting around it. 
While my colonies are prospering so finely, 
those of all my neighbors are too, and even 
the black bees in the woods, I presume, are 
building up at my expense, and preparing 
to swarm. If they go a mile and a half, I do 
not know but that they go a mile more, 
Notwithstanding this, grape sugar is so 
cheap, and our out door feeding is so much 
less labor than feeding each colony in its 
hive, I rather think I shall keep on. It will 
be helping somebody. 

Aug. 5ith.— At about 7 this morning, the 
silver hull buckwheat was so alive with bees 
that it seemed as if the whole apiary must 
be there. It did not last long, however, for 
so many bees lick up all the a very 
= The Simpson honey plant has so 
ar outstripped everything else as a honey 
producer. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS AGAIN. 


Aug. 7th.—We received, Aug. 5th, 20 im- 
ported queens. As 6of these were dead, I 
shall have to conclude that Tremontani is 
losing the skill he has seemed to have in 
seasons previous to this. As 8 of these 

ueens were to be sent with bees with them, 
it was very desirable to introduce them with 
as little delay as possible. The whole 8 were 
let loose at once, and were shipped the next 
day. If they were not accepted by the first 
hive, they were tried in another. Two of 
them were let loose in hives containing vir- 
gin queens, just hatched. The bees were 
quite willing to make the exchange. The 
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first was an accident, the virgin queen be- 
ing found on the combs, after they had ac- 
cepted the imported queen. 
DARK COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Aug. 8th.—Once in a while, we get very 
dark queens from even our best imported 
stock. Especially is this true of the larve 
sent out by mail. I do not know why it is, 
unless getting the larve chilled slightly 
makes the queens dark. The darkest queens 
in our apiary we have kept for our own use, 
to furnish 
workers would be like. One was shown me 
this morning, which had been tested just be- 
cause she was so very black. She is a nice, 
large queen, but she is of a shiny, jet black. 
In fact, there is no yellow on her; and she 
is much bjacker than a native queen. Well, 
what do you suppose her workers are like? 
They are as prettily marked Italians, as any 


in the apiary, and are remarkably light in | 


color. It is quite a curiosity to see her mo- 
ving about among them. IT shall keep her 
just for a curiosity, and when you come to 
see us, you can take a look at her and her 
workers yourself. 

BOX HIVE BEE KEEPERS. 

Aug. 16th.— A neighbor, who has recently 
moved into town, brought with him 4 hives 
of bees. The four hives gave him 10 swarms 
this season, and, after taking off considera- 
ble box honey, he has sold me 5 second 
swarms that he was intending to take up, 
for $1.00 each, providing I would take out 
the honey and put it in tin pans for him. 


back to say that he wanted the boxes and 
barrels they were in back again, to put sec- 
ond swarms in neat year. 
were to be sold to me on the same or similar 
terms, I would lend him some Simplicity 
hives, and thus save the j 


om of transferring. 
Well, I got a good many lbs. of fine Italians 


with some hybrids at a much less price than | 


even 50c per lb., and he got a very fair profit 
on his four swarms of bees which had never 
cost him anything in money, and but little 
time, except to put the swarms, as they 
came out, into boxes and barrels. 
don’t seem very hard to make bees 
The way they came to be such fair Italians 
without any care was from their being near 
our apiary, where there were such an abun- 
dance of Italian drones constantly flying. 


Aug. 18th—We have had two, cold, rainy | 


days, on which the bees could not fly at all; 


consequently, the cups on the Simpson Hon- | 
This morning, | 
much shorter stays, than when an interval 


ey Plant got full of honey. 
if you put several of them in your mouth at 
once, you could get quite adose of honey, 
somewhat diluted with rain water. 


secrete honey until we have cool nights, and 
this now seems to be the case; for, about 9 
o’clock, the bees rushed for the field in one 
vast drove, and, for the first time this year, 
made quite a showing of buckwheat honey 
in their hives. The sunflowers seem to be 
mostly a failure, for there is scarcely a bee 
to be seen cn them. I know this is not al- 


ways the case, for, in former years, I have | 
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brood, ete., and to see what the | 


j ‘ > 1 ; 
After the bargain was concluded, he came | that the bees deserted the grape sugar. 


I told him if they | 


Truly, it | 
ay. | 


It was | 
a rare sight, to see the bees drink, after the | 
sun came out enough to permit them to fly. | 
It has been said, that buckwheat does not | 





seen them very busy on sunflowers. Mus- 
tard, also, is a failure under cultivation; but. 
although it will do nothing on our grounds. 
it grows and blooms beautifully on the hard- 
est, barren roadsides about us. 
Mignonnette has a fair show of bees on it. 
and borage also; but, although they work 
on these plants from daylight until dark. 
their work is tame indeed, compared with 
the loud humming on the bed of Simpson 
honey plants. For about an hour in the 
forenoon, they make somewhat the same 
humming on the buckwheat; but, after the 
honey is once licked off from the nectaries 
of the flowers, that is the last of it for the 
day, while this wonderful Simpson plant 
seems to pour a steady stream of honey into 
its nectaries. You can see a tiny drop shin- 
ing at the base of the flower, in less than a 
half hour after the bee has licked it out clean, 
and this process is going on constantly, from 
daylight to dark, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month. Ihave plant- 
ed seed enough in seed beds, to cover sever- 
al acres, and Iean hardly be patient until 
they come up. The seeds are so small, and 
it isso difficult to get them to germinate, 
that I have carried some to a market garden- 
er, who says the ground must be shaded to 
get them to grow in this hot weather. One 
of our clerks, who is a good hand at making 
seeds grow, has tried some in a flower pot. 
19th.—I am rejoicing over two things this 
morning,—the Simpson honey plant seeds 
have come up, and the buckwheat yielded 
honey enough in a part of the print 
e 
only feed them in the afternoon; but, last 
night, they did not get it all before it became 
too cool for bees to fly. Is it trué, that buck- 
wheat only yields honey after we have coo! 
nights? If this isso, it may be important 
to keep it in mind while sowing it. 
HOW BEES “MAKE”? HONEY. 
40°clock, P. M.—The Simpson honey plants 
are at the back part of the honey farm, and, 
as it gives mea pretty fair walk, I usually 


go over there when tired of writing. Well, 


I have just been over, and the very great 
numbers of bees on so few plants aroused 
my curiosity ; so, watch in hand (I borrowed 
the watch), I counted the number of bees 
that visited a certain flower, in a certain 
length of time. To my surprise, they aver- 
aged just about a bee a minute. The flower 
might not be visited for two minutes, and 
then again, it would be visited twicein a 
minute. Well, I very soon discovered that 
the bees that came twice in a minute made 


of two minutes elapsed. Was it possible 
that enough honey could collect in that tiny 
flower, to make it profitable for the bees to 
Visit it all day long, from daylight until dark? 
If so, I ought to be able to see it by looking 
sharp. I founda flower, in the right posi- 
tion to receive the direct rays of the sun, 
and, just after a bee had licked it out clean, 
I watched the nectaries to see how soon any 
more honey was visible. Tomy great aston- 
ishment, in just ¢ of a minute, I saw a little 
shining globule of honey, begin to push its 
way up, right where the bee had licked it off. 
(Concluded on page 364.) 
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HOW RAPE SUCCEEDS IN KANSAS, 
ALSO A CAUTION ABOUT SHIPPING BEES. 
\ BOUT two years ago now, W. M. Kellogg sent 
\ me what might be called a good strong nu- 


——— 


tracted honey, and wintered well. 


could not give proper care tothem. This last spring, 


one stock came out queenless, and failed to raise a | 


queen the first time I gave them brood, but now 
have a fine young queen at work. 
has increased to 3 good ones, besides giving me 50Ib. 
of honey so far, and now they are at work very live- 
ly on buckwheat, rape, and heartsease. 

Last fall, W. M. Kellogg wrote me that a lot of 50 
stecks of bees could be bought cheap, near Oquawka, 
ills. Kellogg took care of them there until this 
spring, and was to ship as soon as he could extract 
some of the honey, as they were very heavy; but 
there was no time when he could extract without 
exciting robbing, and he waited until June 17th, 
when he sent them as they were, heavy with brood 
and hives full of bees. 
June 2ist. Honey was all over the car, and 18 of the 
strongest stocks dead, and several more so near 
yone that they came out and wentin with other 
swarms. A few were in splendid condition, and have 
done well. Some are now at work in sections, and I 
have increased by natural swarming and dividing to 
about 45 now, and, I think by the looks, I shall have 
s or 10 more within the next week. 

[have 4 acres of buckwheat and 10 acres of rape. 
Four acres of the rape I cut about two weeks ago, 
and the last is nearly all out of bloom now. I shall 
sow some more soon. Rape grows well here, and I 
could raise two crops on the same ground, by sowing 
earlier in the spring. I tell you a few acres of rape 
look very nice and it makes very white and pleasant 
honey. The bugs let it alone here. 

Hastings, Neb., July 29, ’79. J. W. CRAMER. 

I am very glad to know that rape does suc- 
ceed somewhere, for, with us, it is one con- 
stant failure, on account of the little black 
flea. It blossoms so quickly, we could easily 


get two crops here, were it not for this ene- | 


iy. Had your bees been gg age for ship- 
ping with wire cloth on bo 


le. To do this, you need a Simplicity or 
other hive with a movable bottom board. 


D6 ae 


IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING HIVES FREE | 


FROM UNPLEASANT ODORS AND AN- 
TIPATHY OF BEES TO THE 
SMELL OF COAL OIL. 


‘f DO not suppose you care about answering 
{ questions through GLEANINGS for those that 

don’t subscribe for it. 
B. J. with brother M. Martin, so you see each has 


Iexchange, however, A. 


the reading of both journals. I have had serious 
trouble with my new swarms leaving their hive, 
some of them going to the woods. I worked hard to 
stop all swarming, changing places with hives, cut- 
ting out queen cells, &c., &c. Frames of brood 
made no difference withthem. I found no remedy 
until I scattered my empty hives and fixtures over 
the ground and let the sun strike all parts of them 
and the rain beat on them. They were new, L. 


cleus, which filled up and gave me 25lb. ex- | 
Last year, they | 
doubled and gave me over 80lb. of extracted honey, | 
although I had so much farming to attend to that I 


The other stock | 


I got them from the car, | 


h top and bottom | 
of the hives, there would have been no troub- | 
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hives with movable bottom boards, all made of pine; 
| but I had had them stored in a barn, near a lot of 
| refined oil barrels, also lubricating oil barrels, and I 
| think the odor caused all my trouble. Some swarms 
would leave after being hived 10 days; but most of 
them in 1to3 days after hiving. I got so tired and 
heated that I wished I would never have any more 
new swarms. It made no difference whether they 
were shaded or not. Italians, hybrid, and blacks 
| seemed bent on leaving for the woods, when they 
came out of the new hives. I clipped some queens’ 
| wings and some I did not. It is no easy matter to 
find black queens, as I have tried four times by 
shaking them ona sheet and letting them run into 
the hive, and had to give it up. In the first part of 
| the swarming season, they would cluster near by, I 
would hive them, and they would come out the next 
day: but, as the season advanced, when they left 
their new hive, the most of them would go to the 
woods in spite of dirt and water. It seemed that, if 
a single bee went into a colony that appeared satis- 
fled, he would coax them to leave their hive. Since 
sunning my empty hives well, I have had but few 
swarms come off, and have had no trouble. Frames 
with brood in all sfages seemed to do no good. 

Now I would like to hear from some one that has 
had like trouble and find out if coal oil or kerosine 
oil is so obnoxious to bees as to cause them to leave 
their hives. Not only afew swarms, but about all 
of them, I have hived some seven times. If those 
few empty oil barrels gave me all this trouble, they 
have cost me at least $100.00, besides so much hard 
work. Ialso hurt my eyes getting over heated so 
much by throwing dirt and water. I now have 93 
colonies, very strong too. I like very much to read 
GLEANINGS, it is so plain. It is we beginners that 
need plain simple language. Men of experience are 
generally well enough posted, but they certainly can 
understand when a new beginner can. 

McLane, Pa., July 14, ’79. A. A. HARRISON. 

It makes no difference at all, friend H.., 
whether you subscribe or exchange with 
your neighbor. In fact, I like the idea of 
exchanging; it seems neighborly, and then 
you both have the reading of both journals, 
at a small expense. 

I am well aware that bees are quite sensi- 
tive to disagreeable odors, and that hives 
should not be kept where they are liable to 
be tainted in the way yours were; but I nev- 
_er before heard of such a wholesale time of 
| swarming out as you have had. Coal oil 

has been suggested asa means of driving 
| away sehberes by rubbing it about the crev- 
ices of the hives they are hanging about. 
| It would seem, from your report, friend H.., 
that there might be something in it. 








‘BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 
“QUEEN OF THE PRAIRIE.” deity a 

J) NCLOSED I send you a honey plant, which I 
came across‘ this morning, and do not know 

Pa bi} that I ever saw it before. I found it ina 
marshy or wet field, where nothing grows but what 
we used to call sour grass. There were bees with- 
out number working atit. I think I will try and 
get seed from it. It may be nothing new to you but 


to me it is. JOEL HEYD?T. 
Ashley, Luzerne Co., Pa., July 7, 1879. 


The specimen enclosed is Spirwa rosea (Queen of 
the Prairie), common in cultivation as an ornament- 
al plant. W.J. BEAL. 

ansing, Mich., July 16, 1879. 
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BUGS; ARE THEY ENEMIES TO BEES? 


Professor Cook :—Enclosed you will find a bug, that 
I frequently see around my bee hives. 
me if he injures the bees. Last summer I found 
one holding on toa dead bee; whether he killed it 
or not I do not know. W. H. 

Ironton, Mo., July 15, 1879. 

This is a bug or Hemipteran, and so related to 
Phymata erosa described and illustrated on page 
293, 4th edition of my “Manual”. This is Largus 
succinctus, and belongs to the vegetable eating 
bugs; such as, the squash bug and chick bug. _It is 
9-16 of an inch long. 
with orange yellow. The posterior border of the 
thorax, and the margin of the Scutellum—the little 
triangle back of the thorax—are similarly bordered. 


There are many species of these trim, gaily colored | 
bugs, and they are often seen on flowers. They are | 


not enemies in any sense, unless they devour useful 
plants. A. J. CooK. 


Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., July 17, 1879. | 





LIPPIA NODIFLORA. 
By next mail, I will send you a section of a plant 


that grows here, from which our bees get more than | 


half of all their honey, and it is an excellent yay 
of honey. It generally commences to bloom in May 
and blooms till frost comes in Nov. or Dec. As you 
can see by the plant, the first blossoms that come 
last for months. As the stalk extends, the flowers 
increase in number, new ones coming all the time. 


It runs on the ground, and each thrifty plant will | 


cover ayard or two square, by fall, with a perfect 
mat of flowers, as you can see by the specimen. ‘It 
grows wild here. I have never seen it anywhere 


except in this, a small section of Cal. We have no | 


name for it, and never have seen any one here that 


knew what to call it. The honey is fully equal to 


any white clover or sage honey. O. E. Coon. 

The plant spoken of above'is Lippia nodiflora. It 
belongs to the verbena family. W. J. BEAL. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Michigan. 

RICE CORN. 

TI also send you a few grains of what they call 
rice-corn here. It isa very profitable crop to raise 
for feed and good to eat when cooked. It is some- 
thing like rice, and better than hominy, we think. 
It is also a good honey producer. Bees work on it 
very busily from morning till night, while it is in 
blossom, whichis from 4to6 weeks. I don’t know 
whether rice-corn is a proper name for it or not. 

Lemoore, Cal., July 8, 1879. 0. E. Coon. 

We sent the seed tothe American Agri- 
culturist, and the editor replies as follows: 

Several varieties of Sorghum vulgare or Durra 
corn are cultivated in California, differing in the 
size and shape of the panicle, and size and whiteness 
of the grain. Sofaras can be told from the grain 
ae this appears to be what one of our seedsmen, 


H. Carson, 125 Chambers St., received from Cal. | 


as “China Corn.’’ So far as honey producing quali- 
ties go, I doubt if there is much difference between 
the varieties, though to use as food, the whitest is 
no doubt the best. Whether that offered by Mr. 
Carson as “China Corn’ is known generally by that 
name, I cannot say; but you can procure from him, 
under that name, what appears to be identical with 
your sample. GEORGE THURBER. 
New York, July 16, 1879. 








REMOVING A FRAME FROM THE CEN- 
TRE OF THE HIVE FOR WINTERING. 


ALSO A MATCH BOX ATTACHED TO A SMOKER. 
i WAS thinking while working with my bees to- 





day, that it would be a good plan to take out 
the centre frame in the fall, so as to give them | 


more room there, and, if they would occupy it, it 
would make the cluster larger and they would not 
be so apt to chill. 

Bees wintered very poorly here last winter. I had 
three colonies left out of 16. I now have 9, but won’t 
get much honey. It was so cold and dry all the 
spring, until about the middle of June, that they 
only gathered about enough for brood. My hopes 
were about blasted, but I believe in “Try, Try, 


Please tell | 


The color is black, bordered | 


| again.” Ihave transferred quite a number of box 
| hives during the last two summers, and have two 
copies of GLEANINGS coming here, and one about 6 
miles from here, in Wayne Co. Two years ago they 
| did not know what a movable frame hive was. 

Thave also got two of your Simplicity smokers 
going around here, and one of them has got the 
small piece of sandpaper on it. I showed the owner 
| the little tin match box I have on mine, and he 
thought that beat the sand paper. I have one of 
your extractors (bought it of Nellis), and extracted 
140 lb. of honey from one hive last year and took 
three swarms from it besides. They had also over 
20 lb. when they froze to death last winter. 

Iused about 20lb. of fdn. last summer, and the 
| people all like it, but I don’t need any this summer, 

as I have lots of frames of nice combs. 

Moscow, Pa., July 23, 1879. S. J. HINDs. 

The ideaof removing one of the central 
combs is a very old one. It succeeds, I be- 
| lieve, but probably is no especial advantage. 
or it would have been retained by those who 
/advocated it. In ahive whose combs are 
filled solid with honey, it might be a benefit ; 
but where the honey is rather thinly scatter- 
ed through the combs, it would do a positive 
harm. I have several times lost colonies by’ 
having a comb in the centre only partly 
built out when they went into winter quar- 
ters. In fact, my first queen, for which | 
| paid Mr. Langstroth $20., was lost the second 
winter in that way. You see this would not 
be quite as bad as leaving out a comb entire- 
ly. The trouble was that the bees consumed 

all the honey on one side, and were unable 
|to pass over this space to the other side 

during a zero temperature. 

I have studied considerably on a match 
box to be attached to the smoker, but have 
as yet been unable to get anything durable, 
and sufliciently out of the way to suit me. 

i> ©: aa at 
HONEY DEW, MELLILOT CLOVER, ETC. 


la IS has been the dryest year, up to the present 
i 


—— 





time, that I ever witnessed in my life; but it 
= has been very good for bees, up to the first 
of July. Since then they have not done so well. 
Through the month of June, there was the most 
honey dew I ever saw, and bees have made the most 
candied honey. Almost all the old bee raisers 
prophesy that the bees will all die off next winter 
on account of candied honey. They say they don’t 
think the bees can eat it. I would like to hear from 
you in GLEANINGS concerning it, and also as to the 
cause of their making so much candied honey. 

I have received a circular advertising seed of a 
bee plant that is called Mellilot clover. They say it 
| stands drouth and frost, and grows on any soil, wet 

or dry, in any climate, north, south, east, or west. 
One acre will support 20 hives of bees and yield 500 
to 1000 lbs. of surplus honey, I want to hear what 
| you have to say about it. JOHN G. W. SEWELL. 
| Tron Rock, Ga., July 19, 1879. 

Your candied honey, whether it is ob- 
tained from honey dew or other sources, is 
virtually grape sugar, and is no better or 
worse than grape sugar for wintering. The 
principal, and, in fact, the only, difficulty 
| with either is the propensity to candy; but 


this will do no harm in warm weather, or at 
| a time when the bees can fly out to get wa- 
| ter to mix with it. No matter how hard it 
| may seem in the combs, it is all used up in 


' warm weather. 
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| very much doubt whether an acre of 
mellilot ever produced 500 lbs. of honey. 


The statement you refer to was first_ made _ 


by one Who introduced the seed and had it 
for sale, and it has been very extensively 
copied by those having it for sale. We have 
an acre Of mellilot on our farm, and I am 
going to make some experiments on it, but 
it will be very hard to get at even approxi- 
mate results, I am afraid. 
———__—> +60 
FOUL BROOD. 


© SHOULD advise any man who has become satis- 
f tied that there is foul brood among his bees to 

destroy every one, get what wax can be got, 
and start again. From my experience, I would not 
bother with a swarm 5 minutes. I have tried sali- 
cylic acid and borax and carbolic acid; have brim- 
stoned and froze the combs; but all amounted to 
nothing with me. I have hadallthe experience that 


| ever wish to have with it. If any body wants to | 


experiment, I could furnish them bees, as I know 
where there were three different lots of bees that 
were diseased one and two years ago. I cleaned 
mine out last spring, and commenced with some 
new bees, 

The diseased ones mentioned are some 8 and 10 
miles away owned by old fogies who do not believe 
in these new notions. One man wanted to sell me 
his bees. I was suspicious, and told him I thought 
his bees were diseased, and described the comb to 
him, if foul brood was present. The bees were in 
old fashioned Langstroth hives or a modification of 
them. Inthe first hive I opened, I found what I 
supposed was there,—foul brood, That was enough; 
they had been fighting, and had swarmed but little 
all summer. There ought to be a law to shut such 
fellows up. M. L. SPENCER. 

Little Genesee, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1879. 

That foul brood is a terrible thing in an 
apiary, I am well aware, friend 8., and I 
think it well to impress it upon the minds of 
our A B C class, most emphatically ; but, al- 
though I have never had any experience 
with the disease myself, I am sure, from 
What others say. it can be got rid of, and 
without killing the bees too. See remarks 
inthe ABC. 


EXTRA THICK COMBS FOR THE EX- 
TRACTOR, ETC. 


Fi MADE some experiments with thick combs, but, 
‘| about that time I turned my attention exclu- 

sively to section honey, and, in fact, sold my 
thick combs without extracting, for a dollar apiece. 
| used all wood frames, % in., two being bradded to- 
gether with a sheet of fdn. between them. When 
filled, they were about 1% in. thick, and the honey 
Was most beautiful, pronounced, by my customers, 
superior to sections. [ found that brood would be 





put in the lower edge, although they hung 2 in. | 


‘part from center to center. ‘‘Hans” has tried 
gradually spreading common brood combs in upper 


story, to secure thick combs, and succeeds in get- | 


ting them even 2 inches thick, and finds no fault 
with them except that they are apt to get broken 
With only % in. of wood around them. 


cell, as easily as in any other. 
I rejoice with you in the success of GLEANINGS. 
‘here is only one drawback; there is such a large 





Bees will, in | 
iy Opinion, refill and evaporate honey in a deep said ‘‘lot” comprises the existing “‘circum- 
| stances”? shown in the window above, and 
| while his posessions seem so palpably taking 
| “wings to themselves” and flying away. 


company of us now that we don’t seem to get so well 
acquainted with each other, and I miss the letters 
from Doolittle, Dadant, and others I might name, 
who went off ina huff. Give us a cold blast attach- 
ment to the old Simplicity smoker, and a telephone 
with wire from bee yard to house or shop, that shall 
warn us of swarms issuing. R. L. JOINER. 

Wyoming, Wis., Mar. 15, 1879. 

I am inclined to think you are right, friend 
J., about the bees evaporating the honey as 
well from thick combs, as from very thin 
ones. Some of the most rapid storing I 
have ever known was in those very thick 
combs, and it seemed to me, the bees were 
especially active, just because they were 
proud of such pounds of honey. 

I know there are a great many of us now- 
adays, but do you not think, friend J., there 
is more wisdom in so many heads, even if a 
greet part of the heads are A B C scholars? 

’erhaps, I_ have not managed well at all 
times, but I have certainly tried to do what 
was wisest and best for us all. 


OUR CARTOON FOR SEPTEMBER. 








IMPENDING BANKRUPTCY. 

¢T has been said, that a pipe and tobacco 
1s the poor man’s solace and comfort. It 
makes him forget his cares and tends to 
make him satisfied with his lot in life, &e. 
Our friend, Merrybanks, who has entrust- 
ed the sale of his honey on commission to 
one of the above mentioned individuals, 
concludes, aftera survey of the premises, 
that he prefers a man for an agent, who does 
not forget his ‘‘cares,” and who is not satis- 
fied with his ‘‘lot in life;’’ especially, when 
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Boa Kite Department. 


BLACK BEES VERSUS ITALIANB. 


Sy AST spring, I moved from the great State of 
1 Ohio, to Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., and here, 
e=—<—!) among Other relics of the dark ages, I found 


an apiary of nearly all pure black bees. This apiary | 


is manned by Mr. Wm. Griffith, an honest old bache- 
lor, who does not take much stock in “new fangled 
fixtures about bees’’. Mr. G. uses the old fashioned 
box hives, of course, to match his bees, and has a 


“bee shed’’ for them, where they are all jammed up | 
within whispering distance of each other, altogether | 


contrary to the rules of bee-etiquette nowadays. 


On examination, I found his bees in splendid con- | 
dition, notwithstanding there was a hole two inches | 
square in the top of every hive right over the clus- 


ter, and left open into the “top boxes’’, all winter, 
with no protection to the hives, save the bee shed, 
which is merely a roof of boards. Now, if 1 had 


come in possession of that lot of bees last fall, I | 
should most certainly have carefully closed that big | 
hole in the top, to save all the animal heat possible, | 
and would have “tinkered ’em muchly;’’ but, would | 
that have done any good? or would they have come | 


out better in the spring? It has been a long time 
since I kept black bees, and, from reading the bee 
journals and my own prejudice against them, I had 
about brought myself to the conclusion that black 
bees could not make any more honey than would 
answer to keep up their miserable existence; but it 
has been a source of great annoyance to me, this 
whole season, to see those old bob-tail black bees of 
Mr. Griffith’s keeping away ahead of my pet Italians 
both in numbers and in surplus honey; and such 


honey, too, just as white as snow! Yes, sir: they | 


trotted out the first swarms in the neighborhood, 
and, actually, the miserable looking old fogies fin- 
ished up their top boxes several days before any 
Italians about here. Now, I should like to know 


what we are going to do about this. Vote’em a nui-| 


sance, eh? I have bought aswarm of these blacks, 
and, next season, if all goes well, I shall give them 


eighty to one hundred sections, and “try their bot- 


tom” as we do our Italians. 

I have a good many colonies in chaff hives that 
have eighty and eighty-eight sections full, notwith- 
standing we have had a poor season. Had Mr. G’s 
blacks been given an abundance of room like our 
bees, I cannot say how near they would have come 
to making as much per colony as our Italians, but 


judge from their strength and the rapidity with | 


which they filled their fifteen pound boxes, they 
would have done as well as the Italians. I hate the 
looks of black bees. Iam prejudiced against them, 
and when I find a colony of them fully up to, or a 
“leetle” ahead of, our nice, bright Italians, with all 
our chaff packing, chaff pillows, &c., &c., I just feel 
a good deal like kicking that hive over, and telling 
the owner, if he wants to get any good of his bees, 
he would better heve them Italianized, transferred 


into a good chaff hive, and then his bees would be in | 


shape to do him some good. I want to say, while I 
am on this subject, that it is my opinion that to pro- 
duce the best all-purpose-bee, you should have pure 


black pers fertilized by Italian drones, and then | 


you will not need to grumble about bees not work- 


ing in surplus boxes. I expect to get a good many | 
knocks across the knuckles for this doctrine, since | 


it is not in perfect harmony with the Italian queen 
business; butletthem come. There will be more 
to the front when I get wound up. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. J. A. BUCHANAN. 


It seems impossible to keep up this de- | 


partment all the time, but about once in so 
otten, some body comes round to give it a 
lift. Friend B. has, at least, given us a 
strong illustration of the importance of 
plenty of upward ventilation, during a win- 
ter like the past one. 
a report from an energetic strain of blacks; 
but I think we shall have to admit such 
vases are the exception, and not the rule. If 
I am wrong, why is not this department 
kept up, and why do its advocates all sub- 


He has also given us | 






SEPT. 


| side and go back to the Italians, sooner or 


later. ee. friend B., you start an 
apiary of hybrids, or pure blacks, if you 
ch oose, and get rich selling honey. 


= = 


| HOME MADE COMB FOUNDATION. 


ALSO FDN. MADE BY THE SINGLE OPERATION OF Dip- 
PING. 


} 











R. A. I. Root:—I send you to-day a sample of 
comb fdn., such asI have been using this 

=~ gummer, which I make myself. You remem- 
ber that, sometime last winter, I sent to you for 
some fdn. with which to experiment. It broke up 
badly, but I gota piece of brood fdn. about five in- 
ches square, and from that I cast plaster plates, and 
from plaster, cast lead plates, the lead being made 
some harder by adding pewter, and from one lead 
one, cast another, so as to have a pair to fit each 
other. Both together are just as thick as a type is 
long. These I wedge up in my press, a “Quarto 
Novelty,” and print out fdn. When I want larger 
sheets I make several impressions on the same sheet. 
The first sheet made,I put intoahive, and, after 
48 hours, found it about % an inch thick and full of 


eggs. 

For drone fdn. to put into sections, I engraved a 
cigar box cover, and dip starters. Of course, one 
side of the fdn. is not perfect, but the bees seem to 
work it just as well. I made a couple of engraving 
tools out of an old elock spring, like these: 





The first cuts like this, and the last finishes. With 
' a little practice and sharp points, a nice plate can be 
made. I send a little piece as sample. I have been 
thinking that to make these dipping plates of wood, 
a couple of cast iron plates might be made, and 
hinged so as tobeheated. Then let thin wood be put 
between them while hot, and burnt so that it will do. 
If this can be done, and I think it can (if I was con- 
venient toa foundry, I'dtry it immediately), they 
might be made and sold for 5 or 10 cents, or, perhaps, 
; to cover mailing, &c., 25cts., and large enough to 
make—say four starters, two on each side. I can 
cut one out of wood in about an hour. After read- 
ing the “Home Papers” for nearly two years, I think 
you will rejoice if something of this kind can be done. 

GEO. C, GREEN. 
Factoryville, Penn., July 21, 1879. 





STARTERS MADE AND FASTENED IN THE SECTIONS AT 
ONE OPERATION. 

I send you a sample of dipping plates for starters 
in sections. Ihave used them sufficiently to give 
| them a thorough test. They are durable and very 
cheap, and make a very pretty starter. In using, 
keep them moist on a wet cloth, dip in melted wax, 
set them in the top of the section, bevel edge next 
to the frame, pour just a little melted wax along the 
angle of the frame and plates, remove the plate and 
| leave the starter firmly attached to the section. 
They never pull off and are readily accepted. Puta 
little screw or tack in the back of the plate to handlc 
| by. H. R. BOARDMAN. 
East Townsend, O., July 18, 1879. 
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Wintering; Continued from May Number. 
CHAFF CUSHIONS, AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. 

We make use of two thicknesses of these ; 
a thin one to be used in the shallow Simpli- 
city cover, and a thick one to be used in the 
upper story, or in the story and a half cover, 
for wintering. The two are made much in 
the same way. You are to get a piece of 
strong muslin, we use Indian Head brand, 
fold it onee, and sew up three sides. Before 
closing the last side, they are to be filled 
moderately full with chaff, making a sort of 
chaff pillow, as it were. Now, if made in 
the way I have indicated, there is an incon- 
venient feature with these chaff cushions; 
the corners will stick out unhandily, and the 
bulk of the chaff will constantly tend to 
work into the middle. We want the cushion 
to allow the chaff to come down into the 
corners, and around the edges of the hive, 
as much as possible, just as it would if you 
packed the upper story full of chaff. To 
allow of this, we want the cloth bag made 
precisely in the form of a shallow box, and 
we used to make them just like a box, hav- 
ing a top and bottom of cloth, and a band of 
the proper width, to unite the two. Well, 
after making them in that way for some 
time, a friend, whose name I have been un- 
able to find, wrote us that by making them 
like a pillow as described above, and then 
pushing in the corners and sewing the sides 
together so as to make seams crossing the 
first seams at right angles, we could get the 
syuare box form, with much less work. The 
engravings below will, I think, show my 
meaning. 


CHAFF CUSHIONS. 

The dotted lines will show where the 
seams are. The smaller one, besides having 
the box form, is quilted as you see through 
the centre, to keep the chaff from slipping 
out of place. This one, for convenience, we 
usually tack into the Simplicity cover, so 





that when the cover is removed, the cushion 
comes with it, facilitating both the removal, 
and replacement of these useful pieces of 
furniture in a bee hive. The cushions should 
at all times be perfectly protected from wet 
or dampness, for this very soon rots and de- 
stroys the cloth. It is a very nice point to 
have your cushion of just the right size, and 
containing just the right amount of chaff. 
Your best way will be to make one ata time, 
saving a paper pattern of each, until you get 
one that just ‘fits’? and you can then, from 
your paper pattern, make as many as you 
wish and have them just right. 

After trying a great many kinds, I have 
decided in favor of soft oat chaff. To get 
it free from dirt and the harder portions, I 
have had it run through a fanning mill, and 
collected that portion which was blown far- 
thest from the mill. This is soft and warm 
to touch, and it is easy to imagine how bees, 
mice, or any thing else, snugly tucked up in 
it, might pass the winter dry, warm, and in 
comfort. To Mr. J. H. Townley, of Tomp- 
kins, Mich., lam indebted for the idea of 
using chaff for a protection in wintering. 
If he is not the original inventor, he is at 
least entitled to the credit of bringing it 
prominently before the public. It was du- 
ring the month of Sept., 1875, when he so 
strenuously insisted that I should try one 
hive on his plan, that I could not well help 
complying. The following are the directions 
he gave me, taken from the Nov. No., of 
GLEANINGS for that year. 

Make the box water tight, so that no water can 
getinfrom outside, and large enough to give you a 
space of three or more inches between hive and box, 
on all sides and top of hive. Arrange the entrance 
so that it cannot get clogged with dead bees (old bees 
will die, no danger of ice), take off top board or cov- 
er, put two sticks an inch apart across the centre of 
frames for winter passage, cover with cloth or mat 
(we use old worn out grain sacks cut in pieces of 
suitable size), pack the space snugly with dry wheat 
chaff or finely cut straw (sawdust is not geod), and 
leave them there till fruit blossoms next year, or 
longer. On some cold freezing morning next April 
open this hive and notice the difference between it 
and those outside. See how warm it is, how nicely 
the bees are spread over the combs in all parts of 
the hive, while in hives outside, they are packed in 
a snug, compact, winter cluster, with more or less 
dead bees outside of the cluster, killed by the cold. 
We now have 60 stocks snugly packed in boxes, all 
ready for winter, where we shall leave them, with 
but little care and no anxiety for the next seven or 
eight months. We are so well pleased with our suc- 
cess in wintering and springing bees in these boxes 
for three seasons past, that we shall continue it un- 


til we do meet with disaster. 

Friend Novice, please pack one hive away as 
above described, now, and give it a fair, impartial 
trial and oblige,——Yours truly, J.H. TOWNLEY. 

Tompkins, Mich., Sept. 22, ’75. 
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I prepared a hive exactly ashe said. It was 
a fair colony, and they had an abundance of 
sealed stores, but it was no better than many 
others. I used an old grain bag, as he had 
directed, and it was so very old that the bees 
bit holes through it, and let the chaff sift 
down into the hive on them. With the ex- 
ception of this trifling accident and the 
chaff packing, the bees of this colony had 
the same treatment as the rest of the apiary. 
I will give you some extracts from GLEAN- 


INGS, in regard to this colony and some oth- | 


ers, and bearing directly on this matter of 
chaff packing. 


The following extracts are taken from Glean- | 


ings in Bee Culture, for 1875-76 : 


Nov. 20th—We are trying five hives in the | 
open air; the Quinby hive which contains | 


about the best colony in the apiary, and 
would winter well without chaff or anything 
else; the Standard hive, which has two col- 
onies in it; the hive with the burnt candy ; 
and two other fair stocks to test the advan- 
tage of a close hive compared with an open 
one. One of the latter is to be tucked up 
snugly with a quilt, and the other is to be 
put on eight combs in the centre of a two 
story L. hive, with nothing over or around 
the bees, except the cover to keep off rain. 
Both are carefully weighed and neither have 
been ‘‘tinkered’’ with by late feeding. 
Double walls and chaff and straw packing 
have been so much extolled, we wish to try 
the opposite—no protection at all. 

Feb. 8th.—It is warm again now, but we 
have just had a zero spell, and our colony 
that we purposely left with neither sides nor 
cover to their defenseless heads, except the 
cover to the upper story to keep off the rain, 
for the first time this winter seemed to be 
the worse for such treatment; in fact, about 
one-half were cold in death, martyrs to the 
cause of science. 
thought I; but an examination showed that 


they did not freeze, they only starved after | 
all; for on one side of the comb where there | 
was no honey, every one was dead, but on | 
the other,where there was an abundance of | 


stores, they were all alive. There was 


plenty of honey in all the combs except | 
in this | 


where the dead bees were found; 
there was none for several inches, and to 
‘. get what there was they were obliged to get 


‘out in the cold or over the top of the comb, | 


neither of which they could do during zero 
weather. Now it may be said that winter 
passages in the combs would have saved 
them; but even if they would, it will be 
ce aper to have plenty of bees, a good, gen- 
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‘“*So bees do really freeze’’, | 





SEPT. 


erous sized warm quilt nicely tucked 
over their heads, and a division board to ye- 
duce the size of the hive for wintering, to as 
small a space as consistent with an ample 
supply of food. All the rest of our colonies 
are in fair trim, and those in the house apia- 
ry as yet, scarcely seem to feel the winter 
at all. 

Apr. 26th.—Perhaps the best colony we 


' have, is the one in the Quinby hive that was 


packed on all sides and over head with chaff, 
ala Townley. They were so strong they 
would probably have wintered well any 
where, for we tried to get them to work in 
the boxes and failed; consequently they 
had every thing full of nice, sealed, clover 
honey. Now I never saw a hive having too 
much stores, notwithstanding all that has 
been said about it. I have tried the effect 
of too little, and know just what it does: 
now, I propose trying what the effect of too 
much will be. Our next best colony is the 
one in the hoop* hive, and they have been 
steadily increasing in numbers since Feb. 


| Third best, colony with imported queen, in 


house apiary, on north side. Cannot see 
that it makes any difference whether stocks 
are on north or south side. I should be glad 
to add that the several dollar’s worth of oil 
that has been used keeping the house apiary 
warmed for the past month has been of some 
sort of benefit to the brood, but really, the 
bees outside that have taken their chances 
are just about as well off. The colony left 
with nothing over them finally died outright. 

It is now May 9th, and the bees in the 
house apiary are going so rapidly that I fear 
none will be left. Those outside are most 
of them building up, but a few of the weak- 
est are yet going down with the well known 
spring dwindling. Now this Quinby hive 


that has the chaff over it is, as I have before 


said, considerably the best colony in the 
apiary; they are out first in the morning. 
and fly when it is cold and rainy, and so far 
as we can see, have not lost a bee; to tell 


*This hoop hive was one of my hobbies in 1875. The 
idea was, to give bees the same amount of ventila- 
tion in a wood hive, that they would have ina straw 
one; the hive was therefore made of slats placed at 
an angle so they would shed rain, but the walls of 
the hive were less than 4 inch in thickness. Strong 
| colonies wintered in such hives, but they kept away 
| from the thin open walls, not only in winter, but in 
| summer also; for they would not seal comb honey, 
when placed next to those cool outer walls. A half 
inch board was next tried, but the bees showed 
more aversion to that than they did to an inch 
board. Next, I tried a half inch board with a cush- 
ion against it, and found the honey was sealed up 
better next to this, than next to the inch board. 
From these experiments, demonstrating that chaff 
| cushions are needed in summer as well as winter, 
| the chaff hive was worked out. 
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the truth, they are so covered up that I 
could not open and overhaul them if I. 
would, and perhaps that is one secret of 
their prosperity. Day before yesterday, | 
while I was walking near the hive, a bit of | 
chaff flew out of the entrance as if impelled | 
by a draft of wind. ‘*Halloo!” said I, “have | 
you really become so strong as to send out a | 
current of air for ventilation?”? and I ap- | 
proached and held the back of my hand be- | 
fore the entrance. Sure enough, there was 

a steady, strong blast, and what astonished | 
ie more, it was so warm that it seemed al- | 
most as if it must come from an oven. 

I at once proceeded to my other hives, and | 
not a breath of air could be perceived com- 
ing from the entrance of even the strongest. | 
| went back to the Q. hive and pushed my. 
hand down into the chaff, and long before it | 
reached the bees, the warmth was very ap- | 
parent; as I touched the cloth that covered | 
the combs I made the remark that I must | 
have touched the cluster; but as I slid my 
hand to the other end of the hive and then | 
over and around the sides, I was obliged to 
admit that the cluster either filled 8 of the | 
large Q. frames, or that the chaff had the> 
astonishing property of so confining the heat | 
that the whole hive was warmed up to a/ 
temperature that reminded one of handling | 
a sitting hen. Perhaps it would be weli to | 
state here just how the hive was prepared | 
lust fall. The hive is wide enough inside to | 
hold 16 frames side by side, and the side | 
boards are tall enough to hold 16 more set | 
on top of the lower ones. Well, the direc- 
tions Mr Q. sent with the hive were, to re-| 
wove all but 8 of the frames for winter, and | 
to turn these 8 frames at right angles from | 


be perfectly ‘‘splendid”’, as the little girls 
say; and such colonies would be cheap, 
even if it cost $10.00 to put them in the nec- 
essary condition in the fall. If our friend 
Townley can and does winter a whole apia- 
ry in this way every time, why have others 
failed? It is true, our friend Butler did in- 
sist that I was stubborn in the matter, 
and perhaps I would better own up that I 
was and beg his pardon, for he certainly has 
been quite successful. 

For the benefit of those who did not have 
Vol. III, I will say that, in obedience to 
friend Townley’s commands, after turning 
the frames around as mentioned, I covered 
them with acommon grain bag, cut up, ex- 
pressly to have every thing just as he said, 
and then poured in and packed all around 
the bees about 5 bushels of oat chaff. Of 
course, I made a passage to the entrance, by 
laying a shingle over a couple of 4 inch 
sticks. To get at the truth of this matter, I 
am going to waste some time and—chaff. 
In fact, I have already taken one of the 
weak colonies that was likely to die, stood 
the L. frames on end, slipped a grain bag 
over all, put on an upper story, and filled 
both with chaff. They haven’t got “hot” 
yet, but perhaps it needs more than a + pint 
of bees forsuch an experiment. The swarm 
I have been talking about is the one that 
came from the suspended hive, July 24th, 
last year, and as I tried again to get them to 
fill the Quinby boxes, and they would not, 
they had every frame full of stores. I let 
them have it all, thinking I would try for 
once the consequences of too much food, if 
such a thing is possible. 

I am now going to have for my next hob- 


their usual position, so that, when set in the | by, hives crammed full of stores and no tin- 
iniddle of the hive, there would be a space | kering during cool, or cold weather; no di- 
of about 4 inches left on all sides for the | viding until natural swarming commences, 
chaff, ete., and over the top of the frames, a | and if honey.is the object, perhaps no divid- 
space of nearly a foot. Now if a Quinby | ing or swarming at all, if it can be avoided. 
hive prepared in this way will always winter | No extracting until the combs below are 
like this one, why has the plan been aban- | filled to their utmost, and no extracting 
doned? I once wrote in regard to the matter | under any circumstances that may render it 
to Mr. Elwood, I think, and if I am cor- | necessary to feed the same back again. Of 
rect, his reply was that the plan did not suc- | all the blunders in bee culture I think there 
ceed so well generally as wintering in the | are few greater than fussing to get the hon- 
cellar. At all events, in Mr. Q’s neighbor- _ ey out of the combs where it is nicely sealed 
hood, the plan of out-door packing seems to | up, and then fussing, at still greater lengths, 
have been pretty generally abandoned in| to get it back into the same combs and 
favor of cellar wintering, notwithstanding | sealed up in the same way, if we can. ‘‘And 


the hive used (Q.) is most excellently adapted 
to being packed. NowI cannot help won- 
dering why they failed. If it were possible 
to have 100 stocks in the condition of this 
one, by the 1st of May, bee-keeping would 








give up feeding?’ At present I would give 
up feeding, at least where one has as much 
to doasI have. Why, just think of it! the 
best colony in our apiary has not had one 
minute’s time expended on it for the past 
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six months. At that rate, one person could 
take charge of 1000 hives until the time for 
surplus honey came, and should there be no 
surplus honey he might do it the year round, 
for all that would then be required would be 
to see that each one had a good queen, and 
the bees would do the rest. At the rate at 
which good colonies of bees sell, he could do 
a thriving business selling them, if he didn’t 
get an ounce of honey, and should a great 
yield of honey come, he ought to be able to 
hire help at a price that would pay for tak- 
ing care of it, if he were not burdened with 
too many “new inventions”. Now all these 
bright visions could be realized without 
trouble, if every colony as well supplied as 
was the one from which we are taking this 
text would only thrive in the same way. 


The Standard hive wintered beautifully, 
winter before last, because it contained two 


good colonies, but during the past winter, a} 


fair colony went down to a pint, and the 
rest of our apiary went down in the same 
way more or less, during the month of April, 
or after they commenced to raise brood 
briskly. Is it possible that this spring 
dwindling has all been caused by allowing 
the juvenile bees to get sore throats, etc., on 
account of the brisk draft that our modern 
hives allow, when they are just the age to 

yant to be tucked up? Keeping them warm 
with a tight board box has been no better; 
a tight board box would be small comfort to 
one of us on a frosty night, but plenty of 
warm, porous bed clothing would enable 
even an infant to keep comfortable. Corn 
fodder and straw put around hives and over 
them may keep the wind off, but they assur- 
edly can not confine the animal heat in any 
such manner as the soft dry oat chaff that is 
only separated from the bees on all sides by 
a thin piece of cloth. Again, a packing of 
straw, or a straw mat over a strong colony 
of bees may be a very good thing, but can it 
amount to very much when there are cracks 
all around where the warm air can creep out, 
and when the sides are only cold, hard 
boards after all? How would you like to 
sleep in a bed made in that way? Would not 
the children begin to dwindle out in just 
about the way the bees do? Another thing; 


we don’t cover our children with a board, or | 
| for the season, and we found solid sheets of 


an oil cloth, or paper, or canvas, but we 
have wool and flannel; as the bees seem pe- 
culiarly sensitive to accumulations of damp- 


ness, I am inclined to think that even these | 


would get damp and moldy. In fact, I have 
had some such experience, but the soft chaff, 
I think, is going to fully meet the require- 
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-all night, 


SEPT. 


ments. Is it not possible that our fathers 


knew what was best when they decided 0), 
the old straw hive? Several weak colonies 
have starved because it was too cool fo) 
them to crawl up to a feeder containing syr- 
up, While this Q. hive has bees all day and 
yalking around on the bare 
ground in front of the entrance which is 
kept warm by this blast of warm air that is 
constantly passing out of one of the en- 
trances, while a stream of cold air goes in at 
the other. 

Several years ago, we had a very weak nu- 
cleus in the fall, and as they were out of 
stores (they were in the American hive) we 
gave them one L. frame moderately filled 
with stores. To get this frame into the A. 
hive, we were obliged to stand it on end, and 
as this looked like rather a cold and “‘loose”’ 
arrangement, we packed some very fine, soft 
hay all around and over the top. As there 
was but the one hive, we did it well and 
sarefully, and so closely was the hay or grass 
packed, not a bee found a chance to get out 
during the whole four months. Well, we 
supposed this frame of stores would last 
them only a month or so, and to deter- 
mine when they would need more food we 
tapped on the hive occasionally (they were 
in the cellar), to see if they responded 
promptly. Well, they answered every time 
until the next April, and when they were 
put out they were all alive, and had nearly 
all of their frame of honey left. As this was 
our first experiment with in-door wintering, 
we were jubilant over it, and the next win- 
ter put all our colonies in the cellar—omit- 
ting the hay (of course, that could not be im- 
portant, we then thought, and it may be a 
good place right here to apologize to those 
whom we have ridiculed for packing their 
bees and putting them in the cellar besides), 


and when they died with dysentery worse 


than ever before, it did not occur to us then 
that the hay had anything to do with the 
matter. If, after all these years, our un- 
lucky nose has, at last, by accident, been 
turned in the right direction, we shall be 


very thankful. 


May 18th.—As the bees were crowding out 


of the Q. hive to-day, I removed the chaff 


covering. The colony is a mammoth one 
sealed brood in nearly every one of the §, 
large Q. frames. The chaff protected them 
so well, that they seem to have been entire- 
ly free from the dwindling that has affected 
nearly every other colony; of course, the 
the abundance of bees and stores in the fall, 
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; well as the chaff, had much to do with it. 
fo get at the real virtues of this chaff idea, 
| am making some experiments now, which, 
| hope, will tell me before another winter, 
just how much to expect from it. If I can 
keep the whole interior of the hive wari, 
even in June, during cold storms and cool 
nights, by some such porous covering, I 
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they stored 50 lIbs., perhaps, in boxes, and 


think it will be quite an item; perhaps it, | 
| days. 


like many other things, when well tested, 
may turn out to be an accidental success 
after all; but I wish to know just what it 
does. 

Last year, we did not clip our queens’ 
wings, but with the prospect now before us 
several colonies are strong enough to 
swarm) we have concluded to have all clip- 
ped. 

Now in regard to closed end frames; I 
found the queens, moved the division 
boards, and had the hives all closed up, 
where there were suspended frames, in 
an amount of time that seemed insignifi- 
cant compared to that required to per- 
form the same operations with a closed 
end Q. framg ; and the statement made by a 
few, that such hives can be handled as rap- 
idly as the suspended frames, seems to me 
positively awful. 
a new hive, either closed top or closed end 
frames may be handled very well; but with 
an old hive so full of bees that they cover 
the end bars of the frames so as to prevent 


With a small colony, and | 


your seeing the wood at all, and frames so_ 


heavy as to make your back ache, while you 
stoop in the hot sun and look first at one 
end, and then at the other, to see if you are 
killing bees, and those hybrids, too,—well, if 





you think we don’t know how, try one such | 


hive yourself, or visit some one who knows 
low, if such there be. A careless person 
inight not be aware that he killed bees at 
all, and some do not seem to care, but to me, 
the sight of the quivering form of a crushed 
and mangled little fellow when he is inno- 
cently standing in the threshold of his own 
door or peering out at the blue sky, while 
the closed ends are being brought up into 
place, is enough to spoil the pieasure of bee- 
keeping. 

June 14th.—To open up the season’s cam- 


paign, the Quinby hive sent out a rousing | 


swarm to-day. Now, even after this swarm 


was hived and had sent to the field more | 
workers than any two stocks in the apiary, | 


the old hive kept on at work, with almost 
the same force as before, for they had been 


for a couple of days rather inclined to loaf. 


on the front of the hive. 


Before swarming, | 





there are bees enough left to keep the work 
going right along. What do you suppose an 
apiary of 100 stocks like this one would 
amount to? and this is the Quinby hive that 
we have tried 4 seasons, and heretofore, un- 
successfully. Although our esteemed friend 
who invented it is departed, his works bid 
fair to keep him in kind remembrance many 


June 27th.—Hurrah for chaff! The Quinby 
hive has sent out a large second swarm. 

Sept. 5th.—Our Quinby hive (packed with 
chaff) has given us four swarms, and all are 
now good strong colonies. If the chaff 
packing should work as well next winter, 
why may not the 5 increase to 25? This 
would be 25 from one, in two seasons. But 
this is not all; the first swarm stored full 50 
lbs. in empty combs, and since these were 
removed has given us about 25 Ibs. in sec- 
tions. The second swarm has made about 
25 lbs. of comb honey, and the third about 
10; all four, as well as the old colony, have 
their hives crammed with stores, and the 
original stock has stored about 100 Ibs. of 
honey in the Quinby boxes. Think of it! 
Five colontes amply provisioned for winter, 
and 185 lbs. comb honey, from one in the 
spring! 

From the above, you can see what turned 
my mind so vehemently in favor of chaff. 
The same winter, in which I packed the Q. 
hive, as given above, I wintered the bees in 
the house apiary, with only a single thick- 
ness of cloth over the frames. The result 
was, they dwindled the worst of any bees I 
ever tried to winter, and I lost, if I am cor- 
rect, every colony but one or two. The win- 
ter after, I protected them with heavy chaff 
cushions, and they all wintered nicely; not 
as well, quite, as the Q. hive, it is true, but 
they were not as perfectly protected on all 
sides. Since it isso much labor to handle 
the Q. frames (as I have before mentioned), 
the next winter, I tried a similar arrange- 
ment with the L. frames enveloped in a 
large case, with chaff, or cushions, on abl 
sides. All colonies so packed came out all 
right. My neighbors made similar experi- 
ments, and they, too, as well as friend 
Townley, reported the same, with scarcely 
an exception. From these experiments, I 
worked out the chaff hive which I have here 
described, and, after a three years’ test, ta- 
king all things into consideration, I consider 
it the simplest and safest means by which 
bees can be wintered. The second year, our 
bees were all packed in chaff, and the result 
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six months. At that rate, one person could 
take charge of 1000 hives until the time for 
surplus honey came, and should there be no 
surplus honey he might do it the year round, 
for all that would then be required would be 
to see that each one had a good queen, and 
the bees would do the rest. At the rate at 
which good colonies of bees sell, he could do 
a thriving business selling them, if he didn’t 
get an ounce of honey, and should a great 
yield of honey come, he ought to be able to 
hire help at a price that would pay for tak- 
ing care of it, if he were not burdened with 
too many “new inventions”. Now all these 
bright visions could be realized without 
trouble, if every colony as well supplied as 
was the one from which we are taking this 
text would only thrive in the same way. 
The Standard hive wintered beautifully, 
winter before last, because it contained two 


good colonies, but during the past winter, a | 


fair colony went down to a pint, and the 
rest of our apiary went down in the same 
way more or less, during the month of April, 
or after they commenced to raise brood 
briskly. Is it possible that this spring 
dwindling has all been caused by allowing 


the juvenile bees to get sore throats, etc., on | 


account of the brisk draft that our modern 
hives allow, when they are just the age to 

rant to be tucked up? Keeping them warm 
with a tight board box has been no better; 
a tight board box would be small comfort to 
one of us on a frosty night, but plenty of 
warm, porous bed clothing would enable 
even an infant to keep comfortable. Corn 
fodder and straw put around hives and over 
them may keep the wind off, but they assur- 
edly can not confine the animal heat in any 
such manner as the soft dry oat chaff that is 
only separated from the bees on all sides by 
a thin piece of cloth. Again, a packing of 
straw, or a straw mat over a strong colony 
of bees may be a very good thing, but can it 


amount to very much when there are cracks | 


all around where the warm air can creep out, 


and when the sides are only cold, hard | 
boards after all? How would you like to) 


sleep in a bed made in that way? Would not 
the children begin to dwindle out in just 
about the way the bees do? Another thing; 
we don’t cover our children with a board, or 
an oil cloth, or paper, or canvas, but we 
have wool and flannel; as the bees seem pe- 


culiarly sensitive to accumulations of damp- | 


ness, I am inclined to think that even these 
would get damp and moldy. In fact, I have 
had some such experience, but the soft chaff, 
I think, is going to fully meet the require- 


/all night, 
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ments. Is it not possible that our fathers 
knew what was best when they decided 6), 
the old straw hive? Several weak colonies 
have starved because it was too cool fo: 
them to crawl up to a feeder containing syr- 
up, While this Q. hive has bees all day anc 
yalking around on the bare 
ground in front of the entrance which is 
kept warm by this blast of warm air that is 
constantly passing out of one of the en- 
trances, while a stream of cold air goes in at 
the other. 

Several years ago, we had a very weak nu- 
cleus in the fall, and as they were out of 
stores (they were in the American hive) we 
gave them one L. frame moderately filled 
with stores. To get this frame into the A. 
hive, we were obliged to stand it on end, and 
as this looked like rather a cold and “loose” 
arrangement, we packed some very fine, soft 
hay all around and over the top. As there 
was but the one hive, we did it well and 
sarefully, and so closely was the hay or grass 
packed, not a bee found a chance to get out 
during the whole four months. Well, we 
supposed this frame of stores would last 
them only a month or so, and to deter- 
mine when they would need more food we 
tapped on the hive occasionally (they were 
in the cellar), to see if they responded 
promptly. Well, they answered every time 
until the next April, and when they were 
put out they were all alive, and had nearly 
all of their frame of honey left. As this was 

our first experiment with in-door wintering, 

we were jubilant over it, and the next win- 
ter put all our colonies in the cellar—omit- 
ting the hay (of course, that could not be im- 
portant, we then thought, and it may be a 
good place right here to apologize to those 
' whom we have ridiculed for packing their 
bees and putting them in the cellar besides), 
-and when they died with dysentery worse 
than ever before, it did not oceur to us then 
that the hay had anything to do with the 
matter. If, after all these years, our un- 
lucky nose has, at last, by aecident, been 
turned in the right direction, we shall be 
very thankful. 

May 18th.—As the bees were crowding out 
of the Q. hive to-day, I removed the chaff 
‘covering. The colony is a mammoth one 
for the season, and we found solid sheets of 
sealed brood in nearly every one of the 8, 
large Q. frames. The chaff protected them 
| so well, that they seem to have been entire- 
| ly free from the dwindling that has affected 
/nearly every other colony; of course, the 
| the abundance of bees and stores in the fall, 
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5 well as the chaff, had much to do with it. 
fo get at the real virtues of this chaff idea, 
| am making some experiments now, which, 
| hope, will tell me before another winter, 
just how much to expect from it. If I can 
keep the whole interior of the hive warm, 
even in June, during cold storms and cool 
nights, by some such porous covering, I 
think it will be quite an item; perhaps it, | 
like many other things, when well tested, 
may turn out to be an accidental success 
after all; but I wish to know just what it 
does. 

Last year, we did not clip our queens’ 
wings, but with the prospect now before us 
several colonies are strong enough to 
swarm) we have concluded to have all clip- 
ped. 

Now in regard to closed end frames; I 
found the queens, moved the division 
boards, and had the hives all closed up, 
where there were suspended frames, in 
an amount of time that seemed insignifi- 
cant compared to that required to per- 
form the same operations with a closed 
end Q. frame; and the statement made by a 
few, that such hives can be handled as rap- 
idly as the suspended frames, seems to me 
positively awful. With a small colony, and 
a new hive, either closed top or closed end 
frames may be handled very well; but with 
an old hive so full of bees that they cover 
the end bars of the frames so as to prevent 
your seeing the wood at all, and frames so. 
leavy as to make your back ache, while you 
stoop in the hot sun and look first at one 
end, and then at the other, to see if you are 
killing bees, and those hybrids, too,—well, if 
you think we don’t know how, try one such | 
hive yourself, or visit some one who knows 
low, if such there be. A careless person 
night not be aware that he killed bees at 
all, and some do not seem to care, but to me, 
the sight of the quivering form of a crushed 
and mangled little fellow when he is inno- 
cently standing in the threshold of his own 
door or peering out at the blue sky, while | 
the closed ends are being brought up into 
place, is enough to spoil the pleasure of bee- | 
keeping. 

June 14th.—To open up the season’s cam- 
paign, the Quinby hive sent out a rousing | 
swarm to-day. Now, even after this swarm 
was hived and had sent to the field more | 
workers than any two stocks in the apiary, | 
the old hive kept on at work, with almost | 
the same force as before, for they had been | 
for a couple of days rather inclined to loaf, 
on the front of the hive. Before swarming, | 


they stored 50 Ibs., perhaps, in boxes, and 


there are bees enough left to keep the work 
going right along. What do you suppose an 
apiary of 100 stocks like this one would 
amount to? and this is the Quinby hive that 
we have tried 4 seasons, and heretofore, un- 
successfully. Although our esteemed friend 
who invented it is departed, his works bid 
fair to keep him in kind remembrance many 
days. 

June 27th—Hurrah for chaff! The Quinby 
hive has sent out a large second swarm. 

Sept. 5th.—Our Quinby hive (packed with 
chaff) has given us four swarms, and all are 
now good strong colonies. If the chaff 
packing should work as well next winter, 
why may not the 6 increase to 25? This 
would be 25 from one, in two seasons. But 
this is not all; the first swarm stored full 50 
lbs. in empty combs, and since these were 
rerhoved has given us about 25 Ibs. in see- 
tions. The second swarm has made about 
25 Ibs. of comb honey, and the third about 
10; all four, as well as the old colony, have 
their hives crammed with stores, and the 
original stock has stored about 100 lbs. of 
honey in the Quinby boxes. Think of it! 
Five coloirtes amply provisioned for winter, 
and 185 lbs. comb honey, from one in the 
spring! 

From the above, you can see what turned 
my mind so vehemently in favor of chaff. 
The same winter, in which I packed the Q. 
hive, as given above, I wintered the bees in 
the house apiary, with only a single thick- 
ness of cloth over the frames. The result 
was, they dwindled the worst of any bees I 
ever tried to winter, and I lost, if I am cor- 
rect, every colony but one or two. The win- 
ter after, I protected them with heavy chaff 
cushions, and they all wintered nicely; not 
as well, quite, as the Q. hive, it is true, but 
they were not as perfectly protected on all 
sides. Since it isso much labor to handle 
the Q. frames (as I have before mentioned), 
the next winter, I tried a similar arrange- 
ment with the L. frames enveloped in a 
large case, with chaff, or cushions, on al 
sides. All colonies so packed came out all 


right. My neighbors made similar experi- 


ments, and they, too, as well as friend 
Townley, reported the same, with scarcely 


an exception. From these experiments, I 


worked out the chaff hive which I have here 
described, and, after a three years’ test, ta- 
king all things into eonsideration, I consider 
it the simplest and safest means by which 
bees can be wintered. The second year, our 
bees were all packed in chaff, and the result 
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is given briefly in the following editorial, in 
the May No. of GLEANINGS, 1877: 


April 29, ’77.—We have sold $250.00 worth of bees 
out of the 100 colonies reported last month, and have 
75 good colonies left. Is not that a little better than 
the reports we have been in the habit of making for 
the month of April? An income from bees, in the 
spring, is certainly quite a pleasant thing to have. 
Hurrah for the chaff cushions! and many thanks to 
friend Townley. 


The winter of 1877-78 was very mild, and 
bees wintered well in chaff hives, and in 
hives of every other kind, so that our bee- 
keepers, myself among the number, doubt- 
less got a little careless, and in undertaking 
to winter small colonies in the same way in 


the winter of 1878-79, disastrous losses fol- | 


lowed. Strong colonies in chaff hives came 
out, asa general thing, as strong as they 
had in the preceding winters, but bees in 
common hives, and rather weak colonies in 
chaff hives, fared badly. The general testi- 
mony from bee-keepers all over our land is 
so strongly in favor of the chaff hives, that 
there can be no doubt about their coming 
into very general use for a winter hive. The 
Simplicities, from their lightness and con- 
venience in handling, will always be in 
great demand for summer work. It is but 
a moment’s work to lift the combs from one 
into the other. 
WINTERING IN CELLARS OR SPECIAL RE- 
POSITORIES. 
A few years ago, cellars and special re- 


positories became all at once very popular, | 


and bee-keepers all over our land, especially 
in the northern localities, invested much la- 


bor and money in constructing good, frost | 
proof cellars, or sawdust packed buildings | 
above ground. In 1868, I put up such a) 


building, and packed the walls with 8 inches 
of sawdust, and also put sawdust between 
the floors and over head, and wintered 48 
colonies in it without losing a single one. 
A neighboring bee-keeper who used one 
similarly constructed had wintered in his 
for nearly a dozen years, and, at that time, 
had never lost a colony in it. These results 
seemed pretty nearly conclusive; but a few 
years later, when the spring dwindling, as 
it has been called, made its appearance, my 
neighbor and I both made the discovery, 
that bees taken out in March, in fair order, 
would often, in spite of us, become reduced, 
before the end of April, to a mere handful, 
and then perish outright, or leave their 
hives and swarm out asI have mentioned 


nies left out-doors without any especi:! 
care, would often be full of bees and ready 
toswarm. I donot mean to say that such 
was generally the case, but there were al- 
Ways more or less in the neighborhood that 
would winter finely without care, while 
many so carefully housed would turn out 
disastrously. A neighbor who had devoted 
almost his whole time to his bees would be 
obliged, in spite of his well made bee house, 
to buy black bees in the spring to keep his 
Italians alive, and the strong colonies of 
black bees were invariably wintered almost 
without loss, in an open shed, in cheap, un- 
painted, box hives. Even the York state 
bee-keepers with their splendid cellars built 
especially for their bees, if I am correct, 
often used to go off into the country and 
buy black bees, in the same way, to get an- 
other start in the spring. It is so difficult to 
get many of them to report their losses, that 
‘Iam unable to say whether they do any bet- 
ter of late years or not. I presume they do, 
for I should be very sorry to think we were 
making no progress in this one, great draw- 
back to bee culture. 

The bee houses answered very well the 
purpose of protecting the bees from the ef- 
fects of frost during ordinary winters, but 
when we happened to have avery severe 
spell of several days’ duration, the walls 
would collect ice and dampness, in the way 
I have explained in a former part of this ar- 
ticle, and when the weather moderated, the 
melting of this ice made the room damp 
/and unwholesome, in spite of the ventila- 
ting tubes or anything else that could well be 
arranged in such a building. If the weath- 
er came off very warm, as it frequently does 
even in midwinter, in our locality, the bees 
would very naturally want to get out, and 
| then ensues a disturbance that is very likely 
to result in trouble, unless the weather 
speedily changes. The houses may answer 
well for one or two winters, or even more, 
| but with the changeable weather we have 
here, I am forced to consider them more 
trouble than profit, taking them for a series 
of years together. To illustrate what we 
have to contend with, I will mention that in 
the month of Jan., 1878, we had such a spell 
of warm weather that dandelions were 
found in blossom, and the bees raised brood 
and grew strong almost all the winter 
through. Well, the winter after, during al- 





most all the month of Jan., the thermometer 
stood from 10° to 20° below zero, and the 


under the head of ABSCONDING SWARMS; | spring being late and coid, the spring 


while at the same time, good, strong colo- | dwindling had a ‘run,’ almost unknown 
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before. One-half to perhaps three-fourths 
of all the bees in the northern states per- 
ished. Houses and cellars were a splendid 
investment for such a winter, while they 
might have been a perfect nuisance the win- 
ter before. 

Now a good cellar has one very obvious 
advantage over any building made above 
ground, for the earth at the sides and under 
the floor will shut out frost in those direc- 
tions, and a good building over head will 
afford protection above. It is not, in fact, 
very difficult to make a cellar without win- 
dows perfectly frost proof, and we want no 
windows in the apartment where the bees 
are kept, for the darker it can be made the 
better. Besides keeping the frost out, a 
good cellar is comparatively cool, even in 
the summer time, a condition that is hard 
to be secured in a room above ground. 
What then is the objection to a cellar? The 
principal one, in our clay soil here in Medi- 
na, is that it is almost of a necessity damp. 
A good, clean, dry, frost proof cellar, in a 
sandy soil, is perhaps as good a place for 
wintering bees, as can well be arranged. If 
it can be ina sandy side hill, so that the 
bottom of the cellar is on a level with the 
apiary, it seems as if almost nothing more 
could be asked. I should ask one thing 
more, however, and that is, that the hives be 
arranged permanently in this cellar, and the 
bees be allowed to go out at their pleasure, 
as they doin the house apiary. There are 
two difficulties in the way of doing this: 
first, it would be difficult to fix an entrance 
not too long, and that would not admit 
frost; second, the bees would lack the ben- 
efit of the warmth of the sun during the 
spring months. I do not see, at present, 
how we can get anything much better than 
the chaff hives, and the house apiary. 


HOW TO GET RID OF DAMPNESS, AND SE- 
CURE PERFECT VENTILATION IN 
CELLARS. 

It was long ago noticed by many, that 
bees wintered in cellars directly under the 


kitchen stove came out in fine condition, | 


while others where there was no stove near 
the bees wintered badly. This seemed to 


show conclusively the benefit of artificial | 


heat, for warming and drying the atmos= 
phere. If you will recall what has been 


said in regard to cold and warm currents of. 


air, you will see that to change the air 
thoroughly in any apartment, you must get 
up a cireulation, by heating a portion of the 


air, or by other means. Putting a stove in| 
a room or cellar answers nicely for drying | 
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portion of the 


and thoroughly ventilating the apartment 
at one and the same time. <As this would 
be likely to cause a disturbance among the 
bees, it is much better, to run a pipe, such 
as a stove pipe, into or through the room. 
A very common plan is to attach a pipe by 
an elbow to the pipe coming from the cook- 
ing stove. Carry this down into your bee 
cellar to within 6 inches of the floor. The 
draft from the stove will ‘“‘pull” the air up, 
even the damp air from the floor, and fresh 
air will find its way in through the crevices, 
to take its place. If you wish to be sure 
that a current of air is constantly going up 
this pipe, throw a burning rag or paper on 
the floor, and the smoke will show you how 
the air rushes up the pipe. 

I believe the large bee-keepers of York 
State, generally, have decided on in-door 
wintering, and Mr. L. C. Root, in his Quin- 
by’s Bee-Keeping, just out (May 1879), gives 
us some very valuable ideas on the matter. 
Recognizing the points I have just men- 
tioned, they have, at considerable expense, 
prepared underground rooms, to be dried 
and heated by suitably arranged furnaces. 
They have entirely discarded buildings 
built above ground. Mr. Root particularly 
enjoins quietness, and to this end, advises 
that no one go into the bee room during the 
winter. Also that the hives be supported 
from the floor, or ground, and not placed on 
shelves or benches, as is so commonly done. 
This would avoid disturbing the bees in the 
other hives, when you are handling any one 
of them. The clamps or cellars are, if pos- 
sible, built in a side hill, and the roof over- 
head is covered by at least a foot of dry 
earth, which is kept dry by a good shingle 
roof over this. The bees are to be put in 
these rooms during dry weather in the fall, 
and, if I am correct, they are not to be taken 
out until pollen and honey can be obtained 
in the spring. 

I hardly need to say that a cellar or frost 
proof repository should have double doors, 
and if there be windows, they should be 
fixed in a manner that will be equivalent to 
making them double, being sure that no 
yalls ever shows a bit of frost 
to melt, and thus produce dampness. A cel- 
lar within a cellar would be the thing, and 
if it can be so perfectly protected from 
dampness that the dust on the floor will re- 
main dry all winter long, it is about as near- 
ly perfect as it can well be, if perfectly dark, 
and well ventilated; that is, so far as getting 
the bees through the winter months is con- 
cerned. If Iam correct, our greatest losses 
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ay ‘ have been in the spring months, after the have warm days after the first frost, I am 
Ny NS bees have been removed from their winter well aware, and unless your cellar is as dark 
ts a3 quarters. I shall have more to say on this, as the deepest midnight, and cool enough to 
+4 2 a little further along. prevent the bees from getting uneasy, you 
: | PREPARING STOCKS FOR THEIR WINTER will have trouble about keeping them in 
* Se QUARTERS. their hives. This is one great reason why | 
jee We used to think, where bees were housed Object to cellar wintering. Some bee-keep- 
ee ee from Novy. until April, that we need only ets advise taking them out fora fly during 
ja , 4 carry in the body of the hive, omitting coy- the winter, when we have a warm spell; 
Babs er and bottom boards, and in short every- others object to moving them at all, and per- 
ey thing but just the combs necessary to carry haps both are right. Sometimes, carrying 
Pp ereeg the bees and their. stores, with enough of them out does good, and, at other times, it 
vss % the hive to move them handily. Now, al- seems to do harm. If you have them in 
% 5 though I have wintered bees finely, having Chaff hives or a house apiary, they can go 
bere nothing over the frames at all while inthe Out whenever they please, and this plan 
: a cellar or bee house, I would, taking all re- pleases me much better. I do not like to be 
+c sults into consideration, pack them in chaff confined myself, and do not like to be 
ie 3 to be carried into the cellar, much the same obliged to confine any of God’s creatures, 
; 2 as J would to winter them on their summer when it can be avoided. I have sometimes 
oak stands. Then. when earried out in the had bees remain quiet and contented in the 
pi spring, they are proof against cold winds bee house, and in the cellar, four months, 
oe and cold nights, which almost always ensue. Without trouble, and, at other seasons, they 
= For the same reason.I would advise the Would not be quiet one month. At present, 
i chaff covering even in the southern states, Ido not know why bees winter well at one 
= that the bees might be spared the chilling time, and at another, do not, when all the 
t spells that are so much of a hindrance to circumstances, so far as we can see, are 
E brood rearing, even though the weather is the same. 
: not down to a freezing point. Bees with sHALL BEES BE CONFINED TO THEIR HIVES 
warm walls all about them are in a much WHEN PUT IN-DOORS. 
ret od better condition to go on with brood rearing, _—_‘If the bees are fastened in their hives with 
& than where the cluster touches cold, damp Wire cloth, in such a way that the dead ones, 
A boards, and where cracks and crevices per- in falling down, will not close and clog the 
- mit the warm air of the hive to pass out as entrance, I do not know that it makes any 
+ bs fast as the bees can generate it. Witha_ difference whether they are fastened in or 
} well made chaff hive and a good colony of not. In the one case, they will die against 
3 ¥ bees, I can keep brood rearing going on by the wire cloth, and, in the other, they will 
. oY the use of the flour candy, right in the depth get out on the floor and die. It is so untidy 
4 of winter, with the hive standing out-doors and disagreeable to have bees around on the 
3 at that. In 1877.1 hived a fourth swarm, floor, on the shelves, and all over the room, 
rf late in the fall. in a chaff hive, and, as an. that I think I should fasten them in; I have 
+) experiment, built them up during the win- done it two seasons, and did not consider 
ee ter, until they were so strong in the spring the quantity found dead in the hives great- 
- that a customer chose them in preference to er than we usually find on the floors. It 
> ‘ any other hive in the apiary, and paid me has been recommended that an extra space 
P< $15.00 cash for them, which gave me anex- be given below the frames, for the dead 
oe cellent profit on all the time, sugar, ete., cee ey! may not clog up the en- 
mt ‘ . 8 Nas rance. With the Simplicity hives, this can 
i that was invested in the experiment. I pe readily furnished by turning the bottom 
* would bundle them up in chaff or chaff board hollowing side up, putting wire cloth 
ws b. cushions, no matter where they are to be | over the openings at both the front and back 
ee wintered. The experiments I first made in | 74, and fastening the bottom board in 
e's ar oe ‘ é : ., | place. 
- this direction with the house apiary also il- side iii aaa Ba a as 
4 iS lustrate this subject. | Nae teal 
ge. * x, TIME OF PUTTING THE BEES INTO THE ~The general agreement has been on about 
Sie CELLAR. 40°; but some of the York State bee-keepers 
*; If they are packed and put away before | claim they can succeed by keeping them as 
Fiak, the first frost comes, all the better; and Warm ges A BS Ar, apmsaicend — 
ime pienes he eure 20: pee theme in-doors during ; ment, would induce ayacatery, buta system- 
Pots some dry day, that the hives and combs may atic ventilation in connection with this tem- 
SRE: be entirely free from dampness. You will | perature may answer better than the 40°. 
Bs 
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Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 


REPORT FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 
AM now getting along nicely. I have made 5 


& 
cl new colonies, one a natural swarm. When I | 


removed one of the black queens, I put her in 
the sample queen cage you sent me, and 2 or 3 bees 
along with her, and, in less than 5 minutes, they had 
stung her to death. I regretted this, as I wanted to 
practice introducing with her, and try to make an- 


other artificial swarm. Now, why did they sting her, | 


when they were of her own brood? 
| should be inclined to think you were 


mistaken about the bees being her own; but, | 
if not, the presence of the robbers, which | 
you mention further along, had probably so _ 


excited and worked them up, that they stung 
her by mistake. I have known bees so de- 
moralized by robbers, that they would sting 
inmates of their own hive. 
SHADE FROM GRAPE VINES THE FIRST SEASON. 
How would I better shade my hives this summer, 


as the grape vines won't be large enough to cover | 


the trellis this year? Ican’t use tomato plants, as 


they would injure the growth of the young vines. 
If your vines are strong concords, they can | 


be trained so as to shade the hives very well 


the first season. Train upa single shoot, | 
and when it is as high as the top of the hive, | 
or a little higher, pinch it off, and it will soon | 
forma heavy clump of foliage. Bring this | 
around on the west side of the stake or trel- | 


lis, so as to shade the hive during the hottest 


part of the day, say about 2 o’clock, and it, 


will do very well, even the first year. In our 


ape we have 500 trained in just that way. | 


For the first season, stakes about 3 feet high 
will do very well. 
HANDLING BEES OFTEN. 
Another thing; you say to your A BC scholars, 


that they ought to book at their bees, by taking out | 


the frames, &e., at least once a week, and that if 
they did so once a day you would have more confi- 
dence that they would succeed, &c. Well, Sir, I am 


so interested in mine that itis areal pleasure to | 
look at them every chance I have, any how, every | 


day or two; but any just dip into the honey for 
dear life, every time I 1 

sume a great amount of honey uselessly, and some 
of them are as cross as ever, though others I can 


handle without veil or smoker. Now, is it best to | 


handle them so often? I mean to succeed, but I 
want to go at it right. 


I think, friend F., if you handle your worst 


colony every day fora week or more, you | 


Will find that they soon sg ly po into 
the honey” every time the hive is opened. 


| have tried some very cross colonies, and I | 


never yet found one that would not become, 
in time, accustomed to frequent handling. 
It may depend some on what kind of a hive 
you have, but, with the Simplicity hives and 
inetal corners, I say unhesitatingly handle 
them every day or oftener. 

I find one drawback in the chaff hive, and that is, 
you have to take out all the upper frames whenever 
you divide or examine the brood chamber. Could 
we not leave out the top frames except when put 
on for surplus honey and cover with enameled cloth? 


But, friend F., do you not have to remove | 


the upper frames to get at the lower ones, in 
‘ny two story hive? To be sure, you do not 
want the frames in the upper story, when 
they are gathering nohoney. The chaff hive 
18 used exactly like a single story hive, only 


ift a frame, and seem to con- | 
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| when surplus honey is being taken, and the 
colony is strong. 
COAL CINDERS AND SAND AROUND THE ENTRANCES. 

I found out that sawdust blows away too fast, and 
so I substituted coal cinders, and find them satisfac- 
| rae when some sand is used immediately in front 
| and around the hive. The cinders keep the weeds 
down nicely, but they are a little rough until stamp- 
ed down well. 

_I, too, am very much pleased with coal 
cinders, and white sand over them, for the 
| ground around the entrances. 

HOW MUCH HONEY DOES A BASSWOOD TREE YIELD. 

By the way, about how much honey will a fair 
sized basswood tree yield, in one season? or rather, 
| how many trees of good size are required to a colony, 
to keep them busy during the period o€ its bloom? 

It is very difficult to say how much honey 
a basswood tree, or, in fact, any other erg 
will yield. Seasons vary so greatly that it 
may be from nothing all the way up. <Al- 
though we get some basswood honey almost 
every year, we do not have a real good yield 
| one year in 5. To make a very rude guess, 
I think I have seen trees that would yield a 
quart of honey a day, for perhaps 10 days. 
Small trees in the clearing yield more on an 
average, than trees in the woods. 

NEWLY MADE FDN, 

| Tsee that the bees work much more readily on 
| freshly made, soft fdn. than on the hard, or that 
made sometime. I trust you may get many more 
scholars as interested in bee culture as you have me. 

Belleville, 11., June 9, ’79. E. T. FLANAGAN. 

It has been several times suggested that 
bees accepted new fdn., with more willing- 
ness, than old; but, after trying that just 
made, by the side of some that has hung in 
frames not worked out, since last year, | am 
unable to see any difference. 


FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 


I received the third part of A B C, and read it 
through, finding it very interesting and instructive. 
When [ received my Italians, I made a hive like the 
| one they were in, and took three frames out of the 
old one and put them in the new hive. In 16 days 
| they hatched out a queen. Well, for fear that the 
| bees would follow her when she went out, I gave 
them another frame of brood. That was on the 15th 
| of May, and now I have a large swarm of bybrids. 
| The queen is very prolific, but the full blood queen 
is the most prolific of the two. Her bees are very 
nicely marked, showing the three bands very plain- 
ly. They are the best marked that I have ever seen. 
They leave the hive in droves while the blacks go 
out in two's and three’s. FeLix CORTES. 

. C., July 24, 1879. 


Graniteville, 8 








HOW TO USE BLACK BEES IN AN APIARY. 

It seems as though you have too many black bees, 
after buying so many this spring, to insure to the 
purchaser of queens a fair prospect of getting pure 
dollar queens (Italians). Iam going to order some 
soon of some one, but don’t want hybrids. 

Bellows Falls, Va., July 9, ’79. A FRIEND. 

I will tell you what we did with the black 
bees, friend ©. They were put immediately 
on combs of Italian brood, and the queen, if 
any came, used to fill orders; for we have 
always had more orders for black queens 
than we could supply. At present, July 23d, 
there is scarcely a black bee to be found in 
| our 250 colonies, and not a single queen we 


| have tested has proved hybrid as yet. 


| HOW TO START AN APIARY WITHOUT ANY MONEY. 


A month ago, I had 4 swarms of bees; now I have 
| 31 swarms, and I got them without money. I made 
the one story L. hive, and went through the country, 
and transferred, one hive for a hive with bees in. 1 
furnished the hive for them, and brought mine 
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home, and transferred and divided into two or three 
parts, giving each brood from my Italians, and have 
Italian queens with most of them. They are now 
putting up honey very fast from the wild grape. I 
had one Italian swarm, from which I took the old 
queen and about '4 of the bees, that hatched 22 
queens, 16 on one frame. Who can beat this? I 
uncapped several of the queens with my knife and 
took them out; I took out 17 in one afternoon. Do 
bees ever swarm early in the morning? I found a 
swarm one morning, about 6 o'clock, half of them 
being on astalk of corn. Did they come out that 
morning, or the evening before? I am experiment- 
ing thissummer in a rough way, and want to start 
next year in Simplicity hives, with experimental 
knowledge. J.Q. AYARS. 

South Bosque, Tex., May 27, 1879. 

Your bees probably swarmed early in the 
morning, although they might have hung 
out over night. our luck in getting queen 
cells, and queens from every cell, was a lit- 
tle remarkable. If your climate is so warm 
that you can keep building your bees Up» 
even during the winter, you will probably 
succeed without trouble. 


INTRODUCING A QUEEN WITH ‘4 LB. OF BEES. 

I received queen and ‘4 lb. of beesthel7th. There 
were 28 capped cells of honey left in the under side 
of the lower section, and 25 cells one half filled in the 
inner side of upper section, and only 15 dead bees in 
the cage. In place of introducing, as per directions, 
I took six combs, with the adhering bees, from dif- 
ferent strong stocks, and put them ina hive (the 
Italians with them), and gave them a little smoke to 
pacify them, and they went right to work without 
uny trouble, and are working splendidly now. 

Accord, N. Y., July 21, ’79. M. H. MENDELSON. 

That was pretty close rations for 4 lb. of 
bees ; it seems hard for us to learn that bees 
eat so much on a journey. Your plan of in- 
troducing them is generally safe, but, as let- 
ting them loose on a frame of brood at least 
partly unsealed, is absolutely safe, I have 
generally given such directions. 

SEPARATORS AND CHEAP FDN. MACHINES. 

I am a beginner in the bee business, having <7 
been in it two seasons. 1 had 180 swarms last fall, 
and lost one through the winter. All the bees were 
missing at once. [ don’t know what became of 
them. They left honey in the hive. I had to unite 2 
more to other stands, because I could not get them 
to raise queens. 

Is it necessary to use tin separators between sec- 
tion boxes, where you use fdn.? Is it necessary to 
have fdn. the full size of box or frame, to make bees 
build straight combs or keep their combs inside the 
sections? that is, will they do it without the tin sep- 
arators? I have some section boxes, and some of 
the bees are building crosswise, and fastening to 
the tin separators, which makes a regular mess of 
it. Willtdn. prevent that? Being a beginner, I have 
never used fdn, yet, but think 1 will next season. 
Are any of those cheap fdn. machines a success? 

This year is poor for bees here. It is too dry; 
there was not enough rain last winter and spring. 
1 suppose you are aware that there are 6 or 7 months 
in the summer, when we have no rain here, the days 
all being clear, and just as near alike as could be. 
It is a splendid climate for bees, when we get plen- 
ty of rain in the winter and spring. O, E. Coon. 

Lemoore, Cal., July 8, 1879. 

_I think every bee-keeper will have to de- 
cide for himself whether he wishes to use 
separators or not. If you wish your sec- 
tions of honey to be exactly alike, so that 
any two will fit together without mashing 
the honey, you will have to use separators. 
Fdn. helps the matter, but it is not sufficient 
of itself. Neither are the separtors suffi- 
cient of themselves; for, if you do not use 
starters, either of fdn., or natural comb, you 
will have many of the combs crosswise as 
yousay. The cheap fdn. machines ($22.00 
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and upward) are certainly a success, as is 
any work that I have ever known from the 
hand of Mr. Washburn. — people, see- 
ing the cheap machines and the higher 
priced ones side by side, would hardly be 
able to see any difference. The same may 
be said of the work produced by them; it 
may not be as thin, but, for the brood <g 
ment, I do not think any difference will be 
found in practical use. 





QUEEN REARING IN FLORIDA, ETC. 


I now have 20 stocks, with pure queens. I had 10 
queens out of 14, which mated and commenced to 
lay in Nov., and 2 out of 3,in Dec. I selected a lot 
of pure drone brood and put in a hive which I kept 
queenless, and it stillisso. The drones have not 
been killed. The hive is still full of them, so I shall 
have early drones. They fly every pleasant after- 
noon. My bees were carrying both honey and _ pol- 
len on Christmas day. Maple blooms Jan. 15 (about) 
and bees comence to swarm as soon as Feb. 20th, I 
can have tested queens in March. I have a place 
for my queen rearing where there are no bees of 
any kind, either wild or tame, within 3 miles. What 
can you do with queens in March, if I can send you 
some fine ones? R. N. MCINTYRE. 

Daytona, Fla., Dec. 28, 1878. 

If you could put queens in the market in 
March, or even in April, friend M., judging 
from past seasons, I should say it would be 
a good thing for yourself, as well as your 
purchaser. eas 


REPORT FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 

On the 20th of June, I received from 8. Valentine, 
whose card I noticedin your paper, the prettiest 
Italian queen that it has been my privilege to look 
upon. Ll need not say that with much anxiety, I set 
my inexperienced hands to work, to remove the 
black queen. This done, I set the cage containing 
the Italian on the frames, close to the cluster of 
bees. After leaving her 12 long hours, I thought 
things seemed all right, whereupon I opened the 
cage, and let the black bees in. In ashort time, 
they made a complete ball around her; I quickly 
disengaged her, and she went leisurely about the 
combs none daring to molest. On the Mth of July, 
I opened the hive to look for young bees, I did not 
see any, but there was brood in the combs. On the 
16th (26 days after introducing the queen), I again 
opened the hive and with no small degree of satis- 
faction, | beheld a few most beautiful Italians, 
crawling over the combs. To-day (Aug. Ist), many 
of the Italians are at work. I imagine that they 
have inspired the blacks of the colony with greater 
energy; for I notice that the bees of this colony 
work earlier and later than those of the others. 

CAN AN IMPREGNATED QUEEN DEPOSITE DRONE EGGS 
IN WORKEK COMB? 

How many, where, and what size openings do you 
use for ventilation, when you employ the chaff 
cushion in wintering bees? and does the cushion 
take the place of the honey board? 

J. W. CARTER. 

Pleasant Dale, W. Va., Aug 1, ’79. 

This is a hard question, but I will venture 
that she cannot, tor if she could, why do the 
bees try so hard to build some drone comb, 
when we give them all worker fdn.? That 
a queen does occasionally lay drone eggs in 
worker comb I am well convinced; but I 
opine she does not mean to do it. The chaff 
eushions take the — of the old honey 
board, most assuredly; but I would always 
have some kind of a sheet or mat come next 
the bees to prevent their soiling and biting 
the chaff cushion. We have no openings 
through, or around, the chaff cushions, but 
we have the space above the cushions venti- 
lated either by a loose cover, or by holes in 
the gable ends covered with wire cloth as in 
| the cover to chaff hive, and story and a halt 
-hive. The size of the hole is not material. 
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TOO MUCH POLLEN AGAIN. 

Bro. Root:—I do not see the point. See page 271, | 
July No. of GLEANINGS. You say you think that 
you would make the bees rear brood, and use up 
that pollen instead of cutting it out. We know the 
strongest instinct of the honey bee is for storing. 
When they cannot store honey they will store pollen, 
and the more bees there are, the more storing will 
be done. Nearly all of our flowers here have pollen, | 
and much of the time our atmosphere is not good 
for the secretion of nectar. When itis notin the 
tlowers for the bees to gather, they gather pollen; 
and they are doing more of it in this neighborhood 
this summer than ever before. We are doing very 
poor business in the line of honey. E. Liston. 

Virgil City, Mo., July 25, 1879. 

Notwithstanding, friend L., I would like 
to try your *ttoo much pollen.” If I could | 
not make them use it up otherwise, I would | 
divide the colonies and raise bees. Give me | 
pollen enough, and I can always raise bees 
hy the bushel, even if there is but little hon- | 
ey coming in, or but little in the hives. | 
There was one colony in the house apiary 
that seemed to have an especial fancy for | 
pollen. After basswood had failed, the 
kept bringing pollen from the corn, in such | 
an incessant stream, that the entrance fairly 
sparkled with the bright yellow loads on | 
heavily padded workers, and I could please 
visitors almost any hour of the day, by 
showing them the entrance to this hive. 
They had a young ambitious queen, of | 
course, and to heen her going, they gathered | 
— and almost nothing else, as it seemed. 
Vell, to my astonishment they raised brood 
and built comb right along, while the rest 
seemed to be losing. It is true, they have | 
combs packed almost solid with pollen, but | 
| would like a whole apiary of just such 
stocks. If we do not get honey now, we 
shall get bees, ready for the clover and bass- 
wood next year. 


BLACK BEES BEING ROBBED BY A NEIGHBORS ITAL- 
IANS. 

During the last days of April, we had a few very | 
fine days, and the bees were out doors enjoying | 
themselves. My place, of some 11 acres, is sur- 
rounded with two rows of soft maple trees. Icuta 
lurge number of those trees at this time, the sap 
flowing very freely, and I very soon discovered that 
the stumps were well supplied with bees. I have a 
nucighbor some 100 rods distant, who had 12 or 15 
stunds of bees. They very soon found the maple 
sup, and also my hives. The first we knew my 
neighbor’s bees were generally going for ours. We 
did all that I had learned from the Journal to stop 
the robbing. About dusk, I uncovered our hives, 
which we had covered with wet cloths. The next 
morning, 1 was in season to watch the renewal, if | 
the robbers came, but none came. About 9 o'clock, | 
| thought I would examine my hives, as 1 saw but 
tow stragglers around some of the hives. Turning 
up 5 hives on one stand, I found my_bees to the last 
one piled up, dead on the board. Now, how about 
that’ Please answer. You may say, it was probably 
iny own bees that were the depredators; not so, for 
ny neighbors bees are Italian and mine are black. | 
Besides, I stood in a line between us, and observed a | 
continual passing back and forth from the direction 
of my neighbor's. H.L. PAYSON. | 

Ashkum, Ills., July 21, 1879. 

I do not think, friend P., the maple sap _ 
had anything to do with it, and, begging | 
your rang I am afraid the whole trouble | 
came from your not having given your bees | 
proper attention. Do you know that those | 
» colonies all had laying queens, before they | 
were robbed? If not, that was your first 
fault. As you describe it, I should say that | 
one or more of your colonies were queenless, 
aid unless you know to the contrary, I 





should say the bees had died out of one or 
more, leaving honey unprotected. The first 
fine weather, the bees of your neighbor 


found this, got started, and unless your oth- 


er colonies were strong, with entrances 
properly closed, they would be quite apt to 


/make a general raid on your apiary. It may 


be that one of your stocks swarmed out, 
leaving honey, as has so often happened of 
late, and this was what started them. Your 
letter rather gives the idea that while you 


have common bees in box hives, with at 
least 5 on one bench, your neighbor has Ital- 


ians, nicely cared for, in movable frame 
hives. If 1 am mistaken, I beg pardon. 
A QUEEN WHOSE EGGS WON'T HATCH. 

T have a fine, large queen, since last fall, in my 
apiary, that lays plenty of eggs, but not one of the 
eggs will hatch. What's the matter with them? Can 
you tell? She did very well last fall, was in a chaff 
hive, and not exposed any more than the others 


| right round her; but not an egg has hatched since 


she commenced to lay this spring. 
Fairview, Pa., July 23, ’79. THEOD. M. MOLTZ. 
We have before had reports of queens 
whose eggs vever hatched, but I do not 
know that [ever before heard of one that 


| had been a good queen and afterwards failed 
'in this way. All these facts seem to form a 
| sort of connecting link in a chain; for in- 


stance, we have queens that won’t lay at 
all; we have queens that lay eggs, but the 
eggs never hatch : we have one report of a 
queen that layed and the eggs hatched into 
larve, but never developed into full grown 
workers; we have queens that lay eggs but 
they produce only drones. Drone faving 
queens are comparatively common; queens 
that won't lay are also (usually from de- 
defective wings); but queens that lay eggs 
that never hatch are quite rare, only three 


‘having been reported to my knowledge. 


MORE ABOUT THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 


I noticed in Aug. No. of GLEANINGS that you have 
purchased about two hundred plants of friend Simp- 
son, and set them out in your honey garden, and 
that they came into blossom July 8th. Now, I would 
like to inquire whether those are the early or late 
variety. The early variety blossomed with me, May 


| 23d, and remained in blossom four weeks. The late 


variety blossomed July 3d. I have some stalks 
seven feet high with 30 branches out from the main 
stalk. Some of the side branches have six or seven 
smaller branches. The main stalk is an inch 
through and it will remain in blossom until frost 
comes. I consider it the best honey plant we have; 
it comes right after white clover and remains in 
blossom the, balance of the honey season. I have 
some stalks that do not show their buds yet. I will 
send you in this letter about 1-40th part of one stalk. 
I think, if the seed was saved and planted the same 
distance apart as we plant corn, one stalk would 
furnish seed for a thousnnd acres. Anyone wishing 


| seed can make it known. I will save a quantity of 


seed of both varieties. W. P. IRISH. 

Norton Centre, O., Aug. 2, 1879. 

Ours is exactly like the specimen you 
send, friend I., but I have never seen any 
that blossom so soon as you mention. It 
certainly is ahead of anything I have ever 
seen. While the bees work but an hour or 
two in the morning on the buckwheat, they 
work all day long on this plant and, between 
sundown and dark, the number of bees con- 
gregating on it to get into the buds which 
open about dusk, is simply enormous. If 
comb honey were exposed to them, they 
would hardly come in greater numbers, or 
stay longer. 


‘Ser Re ee 
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MORE ABOUT BLACK HATS AND GETTING STINGS. 


In order to prove that bees have no aversion to 
black hats, and that persons are no more liable to be 
stung while wearing hats of this color than they 
would be if a light color were worn, Mr. Mitchell 
cites cases where bees, while swarming, were induced 
to cluster on a black hat. Now, this does not prove 
that bees are particularly fond of this color. While 
bees are in the act of swarming, they are in a differ- 
ent state of mind, and have altogether a different 
object in view, from what they have when persist- 
ently trying to defend their home and drive away 
intruders. The mind and object of the bee attemp- 
ting to defend its stores will prompt it to dart 
angrily at and sting the very same object it would 
peacefully cluster upon, were it in the act of swarm- 
ing. Possibly, bees would sting a person wearing a 
white fur hat, quite as readily as they would were 
the color black. The brim of a black hat throws a 
dark shade over the upper part of the face, and I 
have always noticed that bees strike with more cer- 
tainty in that case, than they doif a straw hat of 
light color is worn which does not cast much shade 
on the face. Ontwo occasions, I have seen broods 
of young chicks attacked by angry bees, and the 
dark colored chicks appeared to be selected and 
stung much worse than the white chicks. I have no 
doubt that hundreds of bee keepers have noticed 
this disposition of bees to attack black or brown 
more than they do light colors. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. J. A. BUCHANAN. 
HOW TO FASTEN FDN. IN A FRAME, AND HOW TO 

MAKB A BRUSH FOR MELTED WAX. 


Remove the comb guide from the frame; cut a 
hoard (% the thickness of the frame) so that it will 
fit loosely in the frame, and put cleats on the under 
side of it to hold it just right; when in position, lay 
a sheet of fdn. onthe board, then raise the lower 
side of the frame, board and all; see that the edge 
of the fdn. is in such position that a slight jar will 
pass it into the groove made to hold the comb guide; 
when adjusted, with a small brush, apply some melt- 
ed wax; to make it doubly sure, have two such 
boards as described, and, after putting the wax on 
one side, lay in the other board and turn all over, 
then remove the first board and, in the same way, 
upply wax to the other side; by having a number of 
boards the frames may be stacked up until the wax 
is cold when there will be but little danger of the 
foundation's coming loose. I tried the rubbing plan, 
as recommended by you, and only spoiled fdn. To 
make a brush, take a small piece of ground-hog or 
other skin, with the fur or hair on, and wrap and 
fasten around the end of a pen holder, and you will 
have one as good, for the purpose, as any you can 
buy. A. W. KAYE. 

Pewer Valley, Ky., July 30, 1879. 





I send, to-day, for your inspection, one of my un- 
patentable sections. Isn't it nice? and it only costs 
75 ets. per thousand, in the flat, and a girl like—well 
say like Miss Maudie, can nail 6 or 8 hundred in a 
day. A friend of mine and myself got a spur made, 
and now we can take it to the basket factory, and in 
afew minutes we have all the sections we want. 

Bees are doing finely here. I have had to work 
almost night and day to keep them supplied, 

Benton Harbor, Mich., July 18, ’79. + L. KING. 


Your section box is substantially the same | 


that Prof. Cook describes in his **Manual,” 
and if you can get the stuff ready to nail for 
75c. per M., it is certainly very low. Miss 
Maudie and other girls of 14 can put up 6 or 
8 hundred in a day, and they may do it fora 
day or two; but girls of that age, with our 
sections, gradually taper down to 100ina 
day, and finally they don’t work atall. I 
have tried a great many of them, and almost 


always decide on employing older people, | 


even though I have to pay them a great deal 
more wages. After your sections are nailed 
up, you must cut the bottom bars narrower 
to let the bees in, and as this is a slow, hard 
job, you will find they are little, if any, cheap- 
er than the other Lied. and not nearly as 
substantial. I am very 
somebody has had a good honey season. 





lad to hear that ) : 
| No., in regard to one story chaff hives. 


HOW MUCH FOOD DO BEES NEED ON A JOURNEY. 


On the 11th inst,, I sent % lb. of bees, and a queen 
to Mr. Ed. Craig, Tiffin, Iowa. By mistake of express 
Co., Mr. Craig did not get his bees until the 23d.) Th. 
queen and a few of the bees were alive. They were 
provided with ‘9 lb. of fresh candy, and 3 0z. of wa- 
ter. {. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 20, 1879. 


On page 211, June No., [ estimated that « 
lb. of bees on a journey would need a Ib. of 


/ honey and 4 1b of water every 5 days. The 


report given above makes it appear that the 
amount of sugar and water mentioned would 
last them spe 10 days, which I think is 
nearer right. We have demonstrated prett, 
well, that a given weight of sugar and water 
will last considerably longer than the same 
weight of honey. In very hot weather, per- 
haps it would be well to give more water: 
say a pint of water for every*lb. of sugar. 
Do you not see we are making some prog- 
ress in estimating what it costs to ‘*board 
bees?”’ 

TI have a swarm of black bees, and they are build- 
ing comb crosswise of the frames. Some of the 
cards are straight. What can do to make them 
build it straight, without comb fdn.? Will it answer 
to take the combs out and cut out pieces where 
they run across, and leave the rest? 


A. D. EASTMAN. 

East Trumbull, O., July 4, 1879. 

Since the advent of fdn., we have almost 
forgotten the subject of straight combs. ‘To 
be sure you are to cut out the crooked ones, 
and make them build them straight. If you 
have all your combs built between two or 
three old ones, there will seldom be any 
trouble; but I hardly see how any one can 
afford to dispense with fdn. nowadays. 


WHY DON’T THE BEES WORK, GETTING LOWER COMBS 
: OUT OF CHAFF HIVE, ETC. 

“O dear, what can the matter be?” I don’t know 
what’s up. For some time, our bees have been 
quiet, and appear to have nothing todo. The lower 
part of the hive is full of honey and brood, and bees 
ure abundant. All are strong colonies, so far as we 
can judge, but they don’t go above to work, or 
swarm. Our black bees are doing better than the 
Italians. Why? We have too much work to select 
brood frames from the chaff hive. Why not have 
the small boxes fitted into a crate like that in the 
one and one half story hive? It would be so handy, 
and the lower part of the hive could be looke«| 
through in a fourth of the time, which would be bet- 
ter for bees as well as operator. Can a chaff hive be 
made like the Simplicity, to set off the entire upper 
part when only the lower part is to be examined’ 
will it be cold or add much to expense? Tell us how 
to —_ fdn. not used this year and in frames from 
injury by moths. JESSE MILLER. 

Alliance, O., Aug. Ist, 1879. 

I presume your bees have ceased work be- 
cause the supply of honey is stopped. | 
think, by_ looking into the hives, you wil! 
find the Italians are doing the best, even 
though the black bees are making the most 
stir. Sometimes, blacks are busier on the 


' buckwheat, which is just now coming into 


bloom, than are the Italians. You can use 
the 4 story crate on the chaff hive if you 
choose, but 1 think you would find such 
cases more trouble to handle with a strong 
colony than are the broad frames. Hang 
your surplus combs in a tight room, or tight 
box, and, if put away during warm weather, 
you will have to look at them frequently to 
see that no worms are on them. See ‘Moth 
Miller” in the ABC. Also, page 212, June 
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| 
TWO QUEENS IN ONE HIVE. 

The queen is received all right, and, from appear- 
ance, she will do good service. If she does as well 
as the first one you sent me, which is the most pro- 
lifie layer Lever saw, she will be worth doubie her 
cost. L was much surprised the other day, in look- 
ing through the colony which contained the $3.00 
queen you sent me, to find two queens in the hive. 
| was looking for the queen and found her, and on 
the very next frame to her another most beautiful 
queen was laying. She certainly is the finest queen 
lever saw. I secured her, made a nucleus for her, 
and she is doing grandly. Is not this rather singu- | 
iar, two queens working in one hive and so close to 
each other? Kees in this section have increased 
largely this season, but there is very little honey 
coming in, owing to the dry season. So far as I can 
learn, bees are in a good, healthy condition, 

Clinton, Mich., July 24, 79. J.J. WHITE. 


Not so very rare, friend W., as you will 
see by the AB C. It is a little singular 
where both queens are young, but I have 
several times found two nice queens in a 
hive, and I always divide them, as you have 
done, rejoicing at my good fortune. 


QUEEN CELLS BY MAIL; ALSO QUEENS BY MAIL. 

I received GLEANUNGS to-dav, and, as usual, am 
much interested init. I notice a communication 
from W. L. King, Benton Harbor, Mich., suggesting 
the idea of sending queen cells by mail. It may be 
that you will have learned, before this reaches you, 
that it will prove a failure. If you know precisely 
the hour it would hatch, you might probably send it 
successfully 24 hours before the time for it to hatch. 
[ do not know that you can then, but I think proba- 
bly it would be tough enough to stand it. I have 
hud some sad experience within the past few days, 
in moving queen cells but a short distance. After I 
received my Italian queens from Paul Viallon, I had 
a fine lot of cells started, and cut one out for the ac- 
commodation of a neighbor, and inserted it in a | 
queenless colony. I had 2 of the nicest queens 
hatched that [ ever saw. When they commenced 
laying L went to look at my neighbor’s. It had not 
hatched, and I knew it was dead. I opened it, and 
found it doubled up, the middle of it being where 
the head ought to be, and both ends up. I know it | 
died the day I put it in the hive. I think, if they | 
could be carried “right side up’ all the way, that 
they would shake down by the motion of the car; 
but to shake them a little while in one position and 
then a little while in another, I am sure would kill 
them. B. F. CATHEY. 

Cabot, Ark., Aug. 4, 1879. 

No doubt, you are right, friend ©., and I) 
presume that, really, a queen cell is as much 
prohibited by mail, asa live queen. When 
| wrote to the P. M. G., asked if we could 
not mail a queen and workers, if the wings 
of the workers were clipped, but you have 
seen his reply in the Aug. No. A few days 
ago. We sent some sealed drone brood by 
nail; by the time it got through, they were 
hatched out, and our friend had a box of 
live drones by mail. I do not know what 
liext to do about queens by mail, unless we 
xo to the President. If necessary, we can 
pit the queen and bees in a box made of 
Wrought iron, that the mail clerks may be 
sate from all danger of being stung. 


A HOME MADE QUEEN NURSERY. 

| have used a nursery hive that costs nothing, and 
works very well for a limited number of queen cells. | 
1 took an old flat bottomed tin bucket, put some 
rigs in the bottom of it, and over the top. Then I 
sot some small bottles with wide mouths, cut some 
‘rooves in the corks (to give the queens air), took 
yucen cells sealed up, and pinned them carefully to 
the underside of the corks,—one cell to each cork, | 
so that when the cork was put in the bottle the cell | 
would be in a natural position. These bottles with | 
the cells were then placed in the bucket, a ther- | 
mometer inserted, the whole thing hung on a nail | 
over the kitchen mantel, and a lamp set under it, | 
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turned down so as to keep the heat from 90° to 98° 
Fahr. When my queens came out, they were smeared 
with honey and put down at the entrance of a 


| queenless hive and watched until they had crawled 


in. None of them were hurt. I claim for this old 
bucket nursery the following points: Ist, It costs 
nothing; 2d, The queens, being in separate bottles, 
cannot hurt each other, or unhatched cells; 3d, It is 
little trouble to examine it; 4th, The queens that 
come out too soon can be killed; for instance, from 
cells taken the same day from same hive, one came 
out in nine days after the queen had been removed, 
and the cells commenced, but none of the rest came 
out until five days later.. The one that came out 
first was very small, the grub from which she was 


| reared having been to» old to produce a good queen. 


If I had simply divided my colonies, and allowed 


| each queenless stock to rear their own, such a queen 
| might have been the “early bird’ in each hive. 


Brownsville, Pa., Aug. 2, '79. A. CAMERON. 
FROM SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. 
I wrote youthat I had lost the queen which you 
sent me, but [think | have found her. I raised a 
queen for a hive 7ors ft. distant from the one to 


| Which I introduced yours, and found her laying all 
| right. Her progeny should have been hatching now, 
| but, on extracting on the 15th, I found the hive 


without any brood or signs of queen cell, except 
some eggs 4 days old hatching. I then thought that 
probably might be the lost queen. She was very 
tine looking, medium light colored, and the bees 
acted as they generally do to a strange queen. My 
way of introducing is to cage the strange queen 2 
days, then take the old queen away and leave the 
new one caged 24 hours longer, then drop some hon- 
ey on top of frames, and let her go. 1 have intro- 
duced 3 since L lost yours. Would you advise raising 
young queens every year? DANIEL WRIGHT. 

Violet, Ont., Canada, July 17, 1879. 

Our friend can certainly rejoice, for the 
queen he speaks of was a $3.00 queen, and 
he had paid the charges and duty clear into 
Canada. Your plan, friend W., is by no 
means a safe one, although it usually suc- 
ceeds. I would not rear young queens, so 
long as the old ones seem prolific, and they 
are very often better the second year than 
the first. 


THE CENTURY PLANT AND FLOWERING 
YUCCA, 
Since the statement made on page 100, 
March No., much has been said in regard to 
these plants. My brother writes from San 


| Diego, farther in regard to them, as follows : 


The man was right about the century plant’s giving 
honey by inverting and shaking, but the Spanish 
bayonet only gives honey the same as another tlower. 
There are plenty of century plants here, and in 
Mexico. M. 8. Root. 

San Diego, Cal., Aug. 1, 1879. 


Our yuccas purchased last spring have 
failed to bloom, but I was astonished a few 
days ago to find one in the yard of a neigh- 


| bor. I was a little too late to find out about 
_ the honey, for the flowers were just fading, 


but the perfume of the large white blossoms 
was beautiful. The central stalk is perhaps 
7 feet high. 


TENEMENT HIVES. 
I see in last number of GLEANINGS you figure a 
“shingle chaff tenement hive’’ made of cull shingles, 
which you speak rather admiringly of, intimating 


| that you think of having 25 of them built. I think 


if you could see my 27 tenements built of common 
lumber and a mostly white, ranged in a 
square, like the blocks and streets of a town, you 
would not want any more built of mill shingles than 
you now have. Cull shingles may answer in north- 
ern Michigan where they are little worth, but you 
are in a more cultivated country and, like myself, 
take pride in having things in as good shape as your 
neighbors. D. C. UNDERHILL. 
Seneca, Ill., Aug. 8, 1879. 
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Notes and Queries. 


WHAT AILS THE BEES? AND HOW TO CURE ’EM. 


: OU are right about my swarm’s starving, as I 
i discovered that or had used all the honey 
» that had been visible to me. I couldn't af- 
ford to send for your bee-candy, so I have been giv- 
ing them sugar and syrup instead. I think they will 
come out all right, if there is any honey to gather 


now. THos. H. CURRIE. 

Massillon, O., July 20, 1879. 

(Our friend wrote that his bees were sick, and de- 
scribed their symptoms. I told him they must be 
starving. 
of sugar or syrup that they will eat, but do not give 


In the summer time, feed them any kind | 





them, for winter use, anything poorer than white | 


coffee sugar.] 3 


We have 11 colonies. Ihave only tried bees this 
summer, and find it a nice business. I am attending 
college, and find it pays part of my expenses. 

Mansfield, O., July 28, 1879. M. B. BOALS. 


THE NEW CONE ON THE COLD BLAST SMOKER. 


Thanks for the new cone, with a larger tube for | 


my smoker. I transferred my box hive day before 
yesterday, and the smoker smoked like blazes. One 
roll of cotton rags burned at least three hours. 
J. G. PLETTINGER. 
St. Francisville, La., Jnly 25, 1879. 





My bees have done their best for the last two 
months. I had 8 colonies in the spring, some of 
them very weak. I now have 170, nearly all strong, 
as I put back many small swarms, and some I put 
together. I had none go away, but a very large 
swarm came tome. Ihave taken about 600 Ibs. of 
surplus to date, and have a great many sections on 
hives partly filled. Most of them will not be filled 
till buckwheat comes. I expect a ton or two of dark 
honey as this is a great buckwheat country. There 
are, perhaps, 100 acres in easy reach of my bees. 1 
am selling sections of clover and linn honey at 16c; 
delivered in the oil region, it nets me 154 cts. I 
I think dark honey will not be over 12 cts. delivered. 
This seems low, but really better than butter at 8 
and 10 cts. N. N. SHEPARD. 

Cochranton, Pa., July 28, 79. 


QUEENS BY MAIL VERSUS EXPRESS. 


Just received by mail in one of Root’s candy 
cages, a live queen from 8. W. Salisbury, Kansas 
City, Mo. It was 8 days en route, 2 vials of water ex- 
hausted, 7 bees dead, 6 alive. “How is that for 
high?”’ S. W. SHERFEY. 

Mesillo, New Mexico, July 26, 1879. 

(The above report is of the more importance to us, 
inasmuch as friend Sherfey is the man to whom we 
hive tried so many times to send queens by express, 
and failed. See page 250. Friend Salisbury also 
failed in sending them by express, but he succeeds 
by mail without any trouble. Several times this 
season, we have received queens by mail, and some 
of them in large packages. The only obstacle in the 
way (andit seems to be not much of an obstacle 
after all to many), is the rulings of the department. 
I think these rulings very unreasonable, and uncall- 
ed for, but even though nothing should hinder, I 
cannot feel it my duty to disobey such very positive 
orders. ] 


The imported queen you shipped me the 28th was 
received the 30th, in No. l cage, beautifully put up. 
The bees and queen were in splendid condition. 
The bees built a small piece of comb on their trip, 
and the queen laid eggs in the cells. 

Pittsford, Mich., July 31,’°79. GEO. H. DENMAN. 


A GOOD REASON FOR NEEDING A SMOKER. 

I thought ita good idea to have a smoker to-day 
when a hog got inthe lot and upset the strongest 
hive of bees I had. I had quite a time with them 
but got them all right ina little while, so you will 
please find enclosed $1.00 for smoker, Simplicity. 

Logansport, Ind., July 29, ’79. AB. HOWER. 

{I think, friend H., I should have wanted some- 
thing too, had I been you when I went for that hog, 
but it would have been something more warlike 
than a smoker.] 








| sight of the queen. 


HOW TO DISTINGUISH YOUNG BEES FROM ROBBEKs. 


Do not young bees, when taking their airing in 
the afternoon, rise from the bottom board with their 
faces towards the hive, crawl up on the side of,the 
hive, and fall to the ground as you pay robbers dv? 

Bridgeport, Conn., July 29,’79. H.P. NICHOLs. 

[Young bees do, sometimes, behave themselves 
very much like robbers, but you will readily see the 


| difference, by noticing carefully the following points. 


Robbers go out in asort of greedy haste, usually 
rubbing their mouths, and with their bodies podde 
out with honey. Young bees come out more leisure- 
ly, and have not that guilty, sneaking way. Their 
bodies are of the natural size, and their wings and 
plumage, when carefully examined, show them to 
be young bees. With practice, you can tell by the 
looks of a bee, what his probable age is, almost as 
certainly as you can tell a man’s age by his looks. } 


HOW DOES A QUEEN KNOW HER OWN HIVE? 
The other day, late in the afternoon, when I was 
examining one of my hives, I happened to catch 
took out the frame on which 
she was, and, in order to have a better view of her, | 
carried it over to my frame holder, about 30 feet off, 


| where the sun still shone. While I was looking at 
| her, she suddenly flew off, and lit on the ground 


| sight of her. 
| leaving the hive open under similar circumstances, 








about 10 feet distant. I put my hand over her to 
catch her by the wings, but she escaped and I lost 
I remembered your instructions about 


and so left the frame in the holder hoping she wou!d 
fly back toit. After waiting a few minutes, and 
alarmed by her non-reappearance, I made the round 
of my hives and examined the entrance board of 
each, to see - any chance, she might try to enter 
any of them. hen I reached her own hive, there 
she was on the entrance board, being interviewed by 
her family, who seemed, and no doubt were, greatly 
astonished at her presence there. Now what [ want 
you to tell me is, how she got there? 

She was purchased and introduced a month be- 
fore, and had been laying very well; therefore I 
reason that, in all likelihood, she had never left the 
hive before. Now how did she pick out that hive 
among all the rest as hers, when she was at least 40 
feet off when I last saw her. J. H. JOHNSON. 

New York, Aug. 7, 1879. 

(Two explanations suggest themselves, friend J. 
One is that there was more of a commotion about 
that hive, than about the others, and that she was 
attracted there by the hum of the bees. The other 
is, that a queen, like a cat or pig, knows her home 
by a species of instinct. It is well known that the 
animals mentioned, after being carried in a close 
box or bag, a mile or more, in all sorts of round- 
— iat and then released, will go straight 

ome. 


SOWING BUCKWHEAT EARLY. 


It has been very dry here this season, and, since 
linn bloom, bees have barely made a living. By 
accident, 1 sowed 2 acres of buckwheat nearly a 
month earlier than usual, which, however, proved a 
lucky accident, as it came into bloom justas linn 
and white clover went out. The result is, my bees 
have been laying up stores regularly each day, 
while some of my neighbors have had to feed. The 
Italians I find to be fur ahead of the blacks. 

Iowa Center, Ia., Aug. 5, ’79 D. E. BRUBAKER. 


BEES THAT WON’T WORK OR SWARM. 

On the first day of April, I bought one hive of bees 
in an old box hive. They have lain out all summer, 
and covered the whole hive, and have not swarmed. 
Will you please write and let me know what I would 
best do? M. G. O'Neil. 

Griffin’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1879. 

(Transfer them and make them go to work, accord- 
ing to directions given inA BC. As it is now so 
late, it in be best to defer operations until another 
spring. 





SIMPSON HONEY PLANT AGAIN, 


I have five Simpson honey plants in bloom, and to- 
day there was nearly one bumble bee to every blos- 
som, working from early dawn til late at evening, 
and then they took up their eens at the entrance 
of each blossom, so as to hold’ possession. They 
drove the native honey bees off, which I saw. How 
can I induce this “strain of character’ in my bees? 


eg | 
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! 
Would the state of things be the same if I had one | 
or two acres of this plant in cultivation? 
WYATT MOREHOUSE. 

Mombaceus, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1879. 

(One very desirable quality of a honey plant, the 
Simpson plant seems to possess, and that is the 
honey is unusually convenient of access. The bee 
has nothing more to do than to put in his tongue 
and drink, and he can take it out of these gaudily 
colored little pitchers, every bit as easily as he could 
vet it from the unsealed cells of bis own honey 
comb. It is for this reason that bumble bees, bugs, 
flies, and everything else are s9 constantly about 
the plant. Our Italians seem to have this “strain of 
character” (being last at night, and first in the 
morning) already, friend M. I think one or two 
acres would be covered with bees all the same, if 
there were bees enough. Iam now preparing to try 
the experiment. ] 





And so the missing postal was addressed to Medi- 
na, Mich.! Well, I have writren—yes, thousands of 
postals and letters in mv lifetime, and this is the 
first mistake of the kind that I ever made; that is, 
tomy knowledge. I cannot account for this, unless 
it is because [ was hurried and overworked at the 
time that the card was written. Iwill now trv and 
have more charity for others who make mistakes. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., Aug. 8, ’79. 


A BEGINNER. 

On the 8d of May, ’78, one swarm of bees came to 
me, and from that stock I have now seven good 
stocks, and have taken 108 Ib. of honey, and expect 
some more honey yet this fall. J. A. MCCUNE. 

Cavettsville, Pa., Aug. 9, 1579. 


FEEDING TOO MUCH FOR SAFETY TO THE BROOD. 


I am feeding my Italian stock for the purpose of 
filling out section boxes. Is there any danger of 
their filling the brood frames, so as to interfere with 
a proper increase of stock? E. M. PITMAN. 

Centreville, Va., Aug. 9, 1879. 

{It may do so, but there is not much danger. 
Some colonies will fill the brood combs more than 
others. T have fed a great manv colonies, in order 
to get extracted honey put into sections, and such 
colonies always wintered the best of any in the | 
apiary.] | 








On the 8lst of July, a colony of hybrid bees, mod- 
erately strong. with nearly enough honey to winter 
them, and with brood in all stages, swarmed. There 
were no queen cells in the hive, and there had been 
no sudden yield of honey: and, if there had been, 
there wasa frame of sections on each side of the 
brood chamber, with nothing in them but the start- | 
ers. No honev of account had been gathered for | 
nearly a month, and they had not been fed. The 
time of swarming was about 2 o’clock, P. M. They 
settled partly about 50 yds. from the hive, and then 
went back. The queen was cropped. I can not say 
whether she came out with the swarm or not. She 
is in the hive now and laying. The bees have been | 
very quiet since they swarmed. CHAS. BOWLES. 

Hillsboro, Ohio, Aug. 1, 1879. 

{{ think, friend B., thev swarmed because of an | 
extra queen, which you will find in the hive besides 
the old one, if you look carefully. Bothare probably | 
now agreed.] 


WHAT ADVERTISEMENTS ARE SUITABLE FOR A BEE 
JOURNAL. 


Now, friend Root, please allow me just one word | 
of advice to you; that is, to keep out of GLEANINGS 
il advertisements that do not concern bee culture. 
| have heard it remarked several times, by one and | 
unother, that they would like a bee paper if they 
could get one that would treat of bees and nothing 
else, Now yours comes very near it, but I see sev- | 
craladvertisements for things that are in no way 
connected with the bee business. Let us know how | 
many different kinds of hives you are using, the | 
names of them, how far apart you set them, and | 
how much ground your 260 hives cover. 

Concord, N. Y., Aug. 4, ’79. F. G. HAWKINS. | 


\l agree with you, friend H., in the main, and I 
will try to leave out those few. Fruits, poultry, and 
rural products are considered so nearly allied to bee 





ee 
culture, that we often see them ina bee journal, 
and I hardly think our readers, as a general thing, 
will object. [ use only two kinds of hives, chaff and 
Simplicity, and one sized frame, the Langstroth. 
The hives are set up perhaps 2 inches from the 
ground, on coal cinders covered with sand. They 
are 7 feet apart, and the 260 cover, perhaps, an acre 
of ground. I will try to give you a picture of the 
whole next month.] 





AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE COLD BLAST SMOKER. 


My last order came to hand all right, and I was 
pleased with all, especially the smoker; though I 


| think I have made an improvement on the position 


of the draft hole. I cut a hole in the slide to the left 
of the large hole in the slide. Then the handle is 
always to your right hand, and you can always open 
or close the door or damper (draft hole), without 
changing hands. Wife says it is “lots handier.’’ 
Cut the new holein the slide about an inch to the 
left of the large hole in the slide, so that, as soon as 


| the door is closed, the draft hole begins to open, and 


then you will not have to turn the handle as much, 
or rather so far, as with the dld arrangement. 
Please let me hear what you think of ‘*my invention.” 
Of course you can use this “invention,” as we want 
to keep pace with the patent right smoker men, &c. 
Bealisville, O., Aug. 4, ’79. N. J. ISRAEL. 


(Thanks for the suggestion, friend I. When I 


| made the first smoker, I thought I examined all the 


points of convenience in regard to the arrangement 
of these openings, but perhaps you 4re ahead of me. 
We can just as well arrange them injthat way in the 
future, and our friends can easily cut an extra draft 
hole in the smokers they already have.] , 


SUGAR SYRUP VERSUS HONEY FOR WINTER STORES. 

(The editor of the British Bee Journal, in August 
No., thus replies to a correspondent: ] 

“Never feed your bees upon honey; sugar syrup 
is cheaper by far, and it can always be relied upon 
as being free from the elements, or germs of dis- 
ease, which cannot be said of honey, it being so lia- 
ble to change.” 

[After the late experience I have had in feeding 
for winter, [think I can agree with him. If you 
must feed for winter, feed A coffee sugar, as direct- 
ed in the A BC,] 


NOVICE’S DOVETAILED SECTIONS IN LOUISIANA. 


Dear Gleanings:—I began the season (Jan. 15th) 
with 15 colonies of black bees in box hives, transfer- 
red them successfully, built them up to strong 
stocks, Italianized them with queens from my im- 
ported queen, controlled their swarming propensi- 
ties, and worked part for extracted, part for Novice’s 


| section honey. ‘The result has been perfectly satis- 


factory; thanks to your excellent advice. have, 
at present, 23 powerful, full-blooded colonies. All 
this has been accomplished in one season, with 
thousands of black drones to annoy me in my queen 
rearing. How is this fora beginner who attends 
strictly to business? 

Honey in the Novice sections just “snatches every 
body bald-headed.”’ Although my pets are “roaring” 


| on the “palmetto bloom,’’ I find it impossible to 


supply the demands of my customers. The sight of 
the beautiful sections of snow-white honey seems to 
set every one’s mouth “watering” with longing. I 
seldom use separators. I shipped a crate to New 
Orleans “for fun,”’ and was astonished to learn that 
it was pronounced by experts to have been the best, 
and finest, in the city. Hurrah forthe Novice section! 
Every body praises my nice little honey box, but 
when I tell them whose box it is, they wish to know 
“what next;” when I cheerfully volunteer the in- 
formation, that, if they are any way interested, they 
should look out for next number of GLEANINGS. 
Your enthusiastic pupil, CHas. L. LARKIN. 
Raceland, La., Aug. 1, 1879. 
REPORT FROM TEXAS. 

[ It seems that Texas, as well as other places, does 
sometimes give large yields of honey. We extract 
from the Galveston News the following:] 

FORT BEND. 

Mr. Eckman has this year sold three tons of honey 
from seventy swarms of bees. It is likely that he 
will sell another ton before the season closes. 
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Continued from page 344. 

I watched most intently—no mistake at all— 
this little globule was enlarging before my 
very eyes, and before two minutes were up, 
it had spread over, like a little silver mirror, 
and run along the side of the pitcher shaped 
petal of the flower. A bee now became anx- 
ious to push his way in, and I let him lick 
it out, and then saw the process enacted 
over and over again. To be sure that I was 
not mistaken, I called Mr. Gray, and he, too, 
saw the little ‘‘tableau”’ enacted over and 
over again. 

One thing more. On page 262, 1 spoke of 
away the bees seemed to have of reducing 
thin, watery honey to the proper consistency. 
Well, I secured a position where the bees 
would come between myself and the sun, 
and watched to,see how many bees went to- 
ward the apiary loaded. To my surprise, I 
saw one and then another, while on the 
wing, humming from one flower to another, 
discharge this same watery liquid, and when 
my eye had become accustomed to it, I saw 
all the bees at work, expelling the water in 
this way, while on the wing. This, then, is 
the process by which they make clear, crystal 
honey, from the sweetened water, as it were, 
that is exuding so constantly, into the nec- 
taries of these little flowers. 





CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
MEDINA, SEPT. 1, 1879. 





And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men.—Col. iii. 23. 





00 
To-DAY, Aug. 25th, we fillevery order for queens 
of every kind, imported and all. 


-—_- 





THANKS are due the American Bee Journal office, 
for advance sheets of the bee and honey shows of 
Europe, where friend Newman, the editor, is hav- 
ing a most pleasant reception from the friends 
across the water. Full particulars are given in the 
Sept. A. B. J. 

— ---—— 2 -~<>-e 


Our British cousins have at least one wide awake 
bee keeper, in the person of John Hunter, author of 
a Manual on Bee Keeping. A new edition is just 
out, with excellent engravings of all the modern 
implements, and the whole work is fully up to the 
times. We can mail it, for $1.25. 

—_—_—_———_e <> —________ 

I HAVE never seen a queen received from Italy, 
whose bees did not show plainly the three bands. 
One that I sold has been returned to me, with the 
report that she isa hybrid; but her bees show the 
three bands quite distinctly, according to the points 
laid downinthe ABC. Come and see them if you 
are not satisfied. 





THE first fdn. mill Mr. Washburn ever made was 
to make thick side walls, with square tops, much 
like that made by the Dunham machines. The ma- | 
chine was carried to Chicago by C. O. Perrine, who, 


for some reason, thought it was not right and alter- 
edit. It now transpires that this kind of fdn., al- 
though more expensive on account of its extra 
weight per square foot, does not sag like the thin- 


| ner kind. We can manufacture mills to make that 


kind of fdn., at the same price, or we can alter any 
of the old ones, at a small expense. 
SEARLE etscocctilactn tie nen 

Ir is apleasant thing to be able to ship queens 
just the minute you receive an order, even if the 
orders come at the rate of 20 or 30inaday. I believe 
we have done it every single day during the last 
month, for every thing except imported queens. In 
Tremontani'’s last invoice of 16, only 2 were alive. 
These two cost me, in cash, over $12.00 each, and | 
sold them for $6.00. Will thinks, if he was in Italy, 
he could send us queens so they would not die. | 
think so too; for a queen sent to Colorado, in a sec- 
tion box cage, that was by some mishap a month on 
the way, was received in fine order. 

Later:—An invoice from another qucen rearer in 
Italy has just come to hand with 22 alive out of 26, 
and all orders are filled, and a few ahead. Nine of 
the 22 were introduced at once by being let out into 
colonies having queen cells nearly ready to hatch. 
The whole process occupied less than 2 hours; one 


was lost. 
—————cq30©Tf- >. _—_—___- 


WHEN you send money, my friends, please be 
careful to say what it is for. Several times this 
season, we have received letters similar to this: 

“Find enclosed $3.50 for ‘Favorite Family Scale’,” 
etc. Now, we supposed, of course, the writer want- 
ed a scale and sent it; but when he received it, he ex- 
plained that the $3.50 was to pay a bill that he owed 
us fora scale. Had he just said the “Family Scale,” 
it would have saved express charges two ways, and 
lots of confusion. It seems strange that a person 
in paying a debt, should neglect to say even one 
little word about the money’s being for that pur- 
pose; but, it is a fact, there are quite a number who 
do it. Our book-keeper can tell in a minute how it 
is, but, unless you put in that little “the” or some- 
thing else equivalent to it, how do the clerks know 
that she is to be asked about it. With so many cus- 
tomers, it is impossible to remember a name, much 
longer than a minute. 

———_—____o- > - 
THE SHINGLE-CHAFEF-TENEMENT-HIVE. 

WE are asked to give full measurements for mak- 
ing a shingle tenement chaff hive, so that any body 
can make one. It will be a pretty difficult matter to 


| do this, and I hardly think it best to undertake it, 


until the hive has been further tested in actual work. 
Four colonies of bees are at work in ours, and I have 
no doubt that it will winter them finely, perhaps 
better than a single chaff hive; but I confess I do 
not find it as convenient to work with as I had ex- 
pected. If you cannot make one from the directions 
friend Hutchinson gives, perhaps you would better 
have one fora sample to work by. The only impor- 
tant thing is, to make the frames so they will hang 
right, 10 below, and 14 above at right angles to the 
lower ones, and the same arrangement for each of 
the four compartments. Another friend suggests 
wintering 4 more colonies in the upper story, mak- 
ing 8 colonies in the compaet form of a cube, and so 
close together that they may get the benefit of the 


animal heat from each other. This would be a splen- 
did arrangement, were it not forthe fact that we 
eould not get at those in the lower story, without 
taking the one above entirely out. Of course upper 


' entrances should be provided. 
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not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 
On this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you 
choose, you can cut them out without reading. 


Gur Lomes. 


Iam the Lord thy God. which brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.—Ex- 
odus, XX. 2. 
yfT was almost. immediately after the 
*% events of the last chapter, that the won- 

derful answer to prayer occurred, which | 
| told you about in the Jan. No. You can | 
readily understand now, why I caught so | 
eagerly at the lines I heard when passing 
out of chureh. ~ 
‘Jesus, T my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee.” 

It was anew and bright thought to me, 
that some one else had really been going | 
over the same ground, and had decided to. 
leave ail and follow this same Savior. The 
answers to prayer that followed seemed to | 
say, as at the time of my conversion, almost 
in plain words, ‘‘I take pleasure, my child, 
in giving you all you ask for, or all you need,,. 
so long as you are faithful.” | 

At this point I wish to digress a little. At) 
the time of my conversion, and from that | 
time forward, during the whole four years, | 
there has been a constant feeling in my mind | 
that it was my duty to speak out to the | 
world, and tell them of my deliverance; to | 
give them a chapter from the life of one who 
had served Satan, and afterward served God. 
Several things contributed to make me feel 
that I was called upon to take upon myself | 
such a task; the principal one of which was, | 
that I had stood begore the people as a scep- | 
tic of excellent morals, aud [ had also been | 
associated in business for many years with | 
one of the opposite sex, demonstrating, as it | 
were, that such a thing was not without a 
precedent, and that it was, at least in one) 
instance, productive of no harm. I felt this | 
the more, as, in those years past, I had taken 
great pains to make the matter look fair and | 
right, through the very pages of this journal. | 
On this account ch ok 9m y, I had all along | 
felt ita duty, to speak out, and stand hon- | 
estly before the world. To speak a little) 
plainer, I had for years, through this journal, | 
mentioned having in my employ, or as 
partner in the apiary, one of the other sex, | 
and, from the way in which I had written, | 
In regard to bee culture as an employment | 
for women, and their capabilities for the | 


work, I had, as I have said before, estab- | 
| 


The contents of this leaf and the one following are | 
} 


| 











lished a precedent, and carried the idea that | 
« Woman or a girl as an assistant for the 

aplarist was of more value than a man or a) 
boy. Still farther, in those back numbers of 
(i LEANINGS, I have, or perhaps had, pictured 
Woman in a sort of a false ag ight, as 
it Were, encouraging in both their sex, and 
our Own, a feeling too much akin to the one 
that would make her a doll or a plaything, 
to be waited on and pampered, pl than a 
human being endowed with reason, and 
having an immortal soul that she is to be 
held accountable for. I know there is anoth- 
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er extreme, that would make woman a 
drudge and a slave, but you all very well 
know, I think, that I would not, for a mo- 
ment, counsel such a course. I am certain- 
ly more anxious now that avenues for the 
employment of women should be opened 
than I ever was before my conversion, but, 
if anything I can say or do would hinder 
yartnerships of the kind I have mentioned, 
| shall most certainly feel it my duty to 
speak out. 

Farther, I most vehemently protest against 
women or girls being employed by men, or 
by any body else, where they will be thrown 
into companionship with one of the other 
sex, aloof from every body else. I allude to 
such cases as the employment of a girl by ¢ 
photograph artist in an upper room, where 


_ the two will be alone much of the time; of 


similar cases in milk factories; of lady 
clerks in stores where the business is so 
small that but one clerk is needed ; a girl to 
help in the apiary, etc., ete. I thank God 
that public opinion usually points out about 
what is proper in such cases, and I would 
warn you not to disregard public opinion. 
It is the voice of God, uttering a sound 
of warning. If the girl cannot be near a 
brother, a father, or a sister, do not let her 
go, no matter how desirable the arrange- 
ment may be in other respects. Now I beg 
of you not to urge the respectability of the 
parties, or their pureness of heart; for, if 
nothing farther comes of it, it will at least 
be an example for somebody else. 

In my own case, public opinion did remon- 
strate. but public opinion, after looking on 
year after year and seeing nothing in partic- 
ular out of the way, I believe, generally con- 
cluded it was all right. One of our city pa- 
oe did mention the singular partnership, 
mut in a way that might encourage others to 
go and do likewise, if they chose. 

One thing that reba a an" me was, that in 
letters received from different parts of our 


country, especially from those who had _fol- 


lowed me for years in bee culture, there 
were hints dropped indicating that some 


| were agar tea to copy my ba in other re- 
) Sh 


spects besides bee culture. ould I keep 
still in this matter because the world was 
prone to keep still? 

It was in the month of Feb., of the pres- 
ent year, when I felt the time had come. I 
had considered the matter faithfully and 
prayerfully, for four years, and my duty 
seemed plain and clear, all this time. Be- 
fore writing a word, I had a talk with my 
former partner, and the proof reader, who 
was an intimate friend of hers. <As I ex- 
pected, they felt that it would be a most ec- 
centric, and uncalled for course, and sought 
to dissuade me. My former partner, who 
was, of course, more to be considered than 
any body else, or in fact, than almost all 
else, finally said, she did not fear to have the 
world know the exact truth in regard to the 

art she had in the transaction. I reminded 


oth of the women of God’s promise, that 
all things shall work together for good to 
those that love him, and that, even if my 
course were a mistake, which I was sure it 
was not, He would take care of the conse- 
quences to those who put their trust in him. 
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| 
The matter, before being put in type, was | that she had just been told, by one who re- 
submitted to the two women, and with the sided with us, that a report was abroad in 
exception of one or two points, nothing was our town, that I was going to make a con- 
put in type, without their assent. Ido not | fession in my next journal, and that every 
mean to say the papers had their approval, body was anxious to see it. I went in to see 
but that in view of my convictions that I | the Doctor, when he was up, and he seemed 
ought to write thus, they reviewed the pa- | more troubled than I was. He said that the 
oe before they went into the compositors | very fact of my having yielded to him so 
1ands. | easily made him feel that it was possible that 
Of course, I was aware that a part of my | I was right and he wrong. People who are 
readers would object most emphatically, to | influenced by Satan, said he, are always 
a course which to them seemed uncalled for, | headstrong and determined on any course 
and so much out of the common order of | they have undertaken; but, to his surprise, 
things; but 1 knew or thought I knew, that | I gave way to him at once, even though it 
there was among my readers a much larger | incurred the loss, to me, of considerable 
class, whose lives would be made happier | money, and my willingness to be guided by 
and better, from having known of my strug- him, without even a moments hesitation, 
les with evil, and my final triumph over it, | was what made him feel uneasy. After [ 
y the help of a power beyond anything in | told him of the report that had got abroad, 
the shape of human strength. Of course, I | he seemed more troubled, and remarked that 
kept the whole matter to myself with the | it looked as if God had brought this about, 
exception of my wife, and the two men- | to oblige me to goon; for, if a report was 
tioned. The compositors and pressman had | abroad and the sheet should be suppressed, 
been desired to aie care that no loose sheets | the general verdict would be that the matter 
were left about, and when the sheets con-| was connected with crime, while, in fact, 
taining the two pages of the chapter in the there was none. After breakfast he went 
March number were off the press, the whole down to the factory, and read what was 
matter, so faras I knew, was unknown to) printed. He did not approve of it at all; 
any except those mentioned. At this time, | not a single portion of it. Said he, 
a very prominent divine who has charge) ‘Mr. Root, if that article does not kill your 
of the churches of a large denomination in | bee journal, it certainly ought to kill it.” 
our state and adjoining states, came to! He finally settled the matter by getting a 
preach in our town, during a temporary ab- | promise from me, that I would hold back 
sence of our minister. He stayed with me_ the printing of any further portions of it, 
over Sunday, and we became quite well ac- | until my own pastor returned, which would 
quainted. It was quite a treat to me, to be in ont-a Week. Of course, my pastor 
talk with ene who had so large an expe- | knew rene | of it, for I had not even men- 
rience and acquaintance with the religious tioned it to him. Before he went away, he 
people of our nation, and one who had an | came back to say that he was very loth to 
education so comprehensive and complete, take the responsibility of deciding on a 
as had he in all theological matters, and he, | course for “of one to take, who feels that he 
too, seemed much taken up with a history of is led by God to a certain course of action. 
my conversion, and the work that had fol-| Iam coming now to the whole point of 
lowed. He attended our Sabbath morning | this chapter, and the question to be consid- 
Bible class, and gave us much help, and, at. ered is this: 
its conclusion, asked to see a copy of the Does God, in answer to prayer, guide us 
bee journal. He soon found these Home Pa- | safely, in all matters in life? In going to 
pers, and, while I was absent at Abbeyville him, on bended knees, with Bible in hand, 
in the afternoon, he asked my wife for the | are we absolutely sure of never making ally 
back numbers; by the time I had returned, | great mistakes, and doing more harm than 
he knew pretty well what my work had | good? Nay, farther; are we sure he will not 
been. Well, during that Sabbathafternoon, | let us get off into delusion, monomania, re- 
my wife told him of my paper that was just | ligious insanity, etc. Is reli ion, pure and 
coming out, and asked his advice in the | undefiled, a perfect safeguard against mad- 
matter. That evening, after meeting, he | ness, suicide, and the like? 
asked to see me alone, and questioned me} The Doctor had a powerful intellect, and 
about my course and motives for it.. I | was learned both in men and books far be- 
answered him freely. He assured me with | yond any thing I could ever hope to be. In 
such earnestness that I was misled by Satan, | my talk with him, I had told him that I felt 
and on the brink of a yawning precipice, | that God had guided me to this work, in al! 
that I was in truth frightened. The matter, | these four years, and I cited to him the an- 
as he presented it, assumed quite a different |swers to prayer narrated in the ‘‘Home Pa- 
phase, and I at once promised to destroy the pers” he had just been reading. At one 
sheets already printed, even though the la- | point in the conversation, }\e made a remark 
bor on them should cost me several hundred | like this, although in the morning, he vir- 
dollars, and I told him that I thought God | tually recalled it. 
had sent him, on purpose to rescue me from; ‘Mr. Root, perhaps there has been no aii- 
one of Satan’s wily snares. I told my wife, | swer to prayer at all, and all the events you 
and we two knelt and thanked God for hay- | have mentioned are only wonderful coinci- 
ing sent us this good friend just in time. I | dences.” 
slept soundly, and awoke with an untroub-| ‘And all my religious life a delusion?” 
led conscience, ready to follow God's bid-| “Yes; all your religious life a delusion. 
ding where ever it might lead. God does not work miracles as he once did ; 
My wife soon came to me, however, saying | have you a right to suppose the laws of na- 
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ture are to be suspended for your especial 
work?’ 

| presume I have not given his words in 
the above, but it was the thought conveyed 
tome. After he was gone,I dwelt on it. 
Had I not really been carrying things too 
far? Had I not been trusting to God and re- 
ligion, where I had no business to do so, and 
in things I could manage myself? These 
thoughts were not new to me; they had 
often come up before, when I found some- 
thing in the Bible I did not comprehend, or 
when the Bible stood in the way of some 
pet project of mine. If he is right, there 
must be some safe neutral ground. I must 
not ask God for the money that I need to 
day, for nothing short of a miracle could 
bring it, in letters that were written days 
ago. My Savior, who had been all these 
years @ Warm personal friend, growing 
warmer and nearer every day, began to 
grow farther off. A cold chill began to 
come over me. I did not know where to go 
to work or where to turn. Not a move 
could I make in business, or my work among 
the boys, unless I could first ask my Savior’s 
approving voice. I tried to think I had 
no business to ask God to help me in every 
little thing. The Bible seemed suddenly an 
old book of no use, and the meetings I had 
taken so much pains to attend day and night 
in these years seemed a waste of time. 
groped vainly for this more sensible ground 
for all of one day, if I recollect aright. I 
thought of my conversion and my new 
home; was ita delusion? I[ thought of the 
boys who had come out of jail and gone to 
teaching Sabbath schools, and of the revivals 
that had followed at least one of those 
schools; was that a delusion? I thought of 
the prosperity of my business, and the num- 
ber itemployed; of the new engine down 
below, so bright and shining and moving 
with such resistless power. How often have 
I looked at it, and wondered if it could be 
so, that such a piece of machinery was all 
my own! Where did I, the awkward, un- 
couth boy that every body laughed at, ever 
get money enough to pay for such a thing of 
life and beauty? Well do I remember how I 
prayed and worked to scrape together the 
money to pay for it, and how God seemed to 
smile on me at just the last moment, when I 
feared the money would not come in time. 
Why, you might as well bid a bee go gather 
honey with his wings cut off, as to tell me 
that God does not answer these daily prayers 
for our needs. I do not know about mira- 
cles, nor do I very much care, so long as that 
great kind Friend is near me, ready to re- 
ward me almost instantly, when I put away 
temptations, and strive to keep my heart 
pure in his sight. 


I read the paper over again, that the Doc- 
tor thought would kill my journal, and then 
I knelt in prayer, and asked God to show 
me if I had been Eg a mistake, and had 
not been led by him. He was back again 
near to me, and I felt safe. I opened the 
ae and almost the first words I saw were 

1ese. 


Then said he unto me, Fear not, Daniel: for from 
the first day that thou didst set thine heart to un- 
derstand, and to chasten thyself before thy God, thy 





words were heard, and I am come for thy words. 
Daniel, x. 12. 


I had, until then, doubted somewhat what 
might be the verdict of my pastor, but, from 
that time forward, I felt that God was with 
me, and that I was safe. For further evi- 
dence, I prayed that God would, through 
the mails, then being opened, indicate to 
me that my conceptions of the hearts of the 
people to whom I was writing through the 
‘Home Papers” were correct. Pretty soon, 
the following was handed me. 


I have seen, in other journals, several slurs cast 
on the ‘Home Papers’; but, Mr. Root, don’t give 
up. Iam no professor of religion, but I feel I have 
been drawn closer to God by the reading of your 
“Home Papers” than by all the other reading and 
serinons I ever saw or heard. A. WILDER. 

Sandwich, Il., Jan. 20, 1879. 


I prayed again, that I might have still 
plainer evidence; and this came. 


Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.— 
Acts, xxvi. 28. 

As it has been some time since you heard from 
me, I feel that I owe you my thanks, any how, for 
the good and kind lessons in the “Home Pxpers’”’ of 
GLEANINGS. I always thought well of God’s people, 
and when I read of the honest zeal you have shown, 
it made me almost say, and I have said it, that I am 
determined to be a Christian, and I am rejoicing in 
it to day, and thank God that he ever put it in your 
heart to publish the Home Papers. It is the first 
thing I read after getting GLEANINGS, and there are 
others who are strangers to our God, that like to 
read that part. I hope it may prove of benefice to 
them. O, if [could only have the faith that you 
have, how happy I would be! Please remember me 
when you go before God and think that I am plead- 
ing for you, that he may keep you unspotted from 
the world. JAMES PARSHALL. 

Union Valley, Mo., Feb. 3, 1879. 


Once more I asked that I might have evi- 
dence that my very words and manner of 
writing was guided and directed so as to 
reach hearts and save souls; and, almost at 
once, came the following. 


Dear Brother Root:—I must write something for 
your encouragement; and, to begin with, I will say 
that I am almost 66 years old, and [ do not recollect 
ever taking any serious thought about the salvatian 
of my soul, until after I read ‘Our Homes”’ in No. 2, 
of 1877. That article about walking 10 miles through 
the snow, for nothing but the good of other people, 
set me to thinking, and I have watched “Our 
Homes” very carefully ever since. When I read 
att 79, I determined to seek the Lord and his sal- 
vation. 

The M. E. quarterly meeting commenced on Jan. 
llth. 1 wasaway from home, and did not get back for 
8 days. A protracted meeting followed, and I at- 
tended with my mind fully made up to go to the 
altar with the first that went. I attended every 
night, and none went to the altar till Sunday night, 
the 19th, when the Spirit said, **You are the oldest; 
go first, and see who will follow.” I went, and the 
next night a young man, or rather a boy, came and 
knelt by me, and I went every night for 11 nights, 
during which time several found the Savior. Among 
them was a man who had signed the Murphy pledge 
last winter, who had not drawn a sober breath for 
over 5 years before that time. I heard him say that 
his craving for whiskey was so great that he neither 
ate nor slept for 3 days and nights after he signed 
the pledge, and his wife said she kept the coffee hot 
on the stove, and carried hot coffee to him very 
often, for she really feared be would go mad; but 
he is now clothed and in his right mind, and [ think 
in a fair way to get to Heaven. Thank the Lord. 

Well, I prayed as best I could for the Spirit to 
come down on me there at the altar, and the preach- 
er and the members prayed and talked, and the 
more they prayed and talked, the harder my heart 
seemed to get. On the llth night the Devil said, 
‘*There is no use trying; you aré too old a sinner to 
be saved.” But I remembered the man who was 
called to work in the vineyard at the eleventh hour, 
and that he was the first to receive his wages, and I 
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said “Get thee behind me, Satan.’ I prayed as best 
I could, as I walked home, and after I got home I 

rayed the Lord to show me his face before another 
24 hours should pass. 

Well, I went to bed about 10 o’clock and slept 
soundly till a little after 2 o’clock, when I awoke and 
heard the line, 

“All to leave and follow thee,” 

plainly repeated, and my fingers began to twitch 
and tingle, and pretty soon it was all over me, and I 
had to slap my hands for joy; and finally had to get 
up and dress, and kneel down and pray; then had to 
go and get the hymn book and look for the hymn 
that you quoted from, and after reading several 
hymns I went to bed again, but slept no more that 
morning, for joy. Ido believe that [ have felt more 
real joy and happiness since that time, than in all 
my life before, although I suppose I have lived 
about as happily as the common run of unconverted 
men, having had a kind and loving wife, and raised 
a family of sober and well behaved children. 

Now, brother, I do feel that I can truthfully say 
amen, to the last line of the verse you quoted, that 
God and Heaven are my own, and that if I hold out 
faithfully to the end, I shall receive a crown of 
glory. I do think that if brother Sedgwick, or any 
one else, has the love of God in his heart, and will 
read the 13th chapter of Paul's First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he will not say ‘“‘Confounded ‘Home De- 
partment’”’ or any other hard words about “Our 
Homes”; for brotherly love and charity cover a 
multitude of sins. *“‘And now abideth faith, hope, 
and charity; but the greatest of these is charity.” 

Now, brother, you can make what use of this pa- 
per you please, for I feel that every word of it is the 
plain truth. From your loving brother in the Lord. 

O'Fallon, Ills. C. T. SMITH. 

_All these letters came almost at that one 
time, and none had ever come before telling 
of conversions that have resulted from the 
“Home Papers,” nor have any such come 
since; yet | am sure other conversions have 
resulted from them. I am satisfied of this, 
that God moved the hearts of these three 
brothers to write so that their letters should 
reach me, just when I should be praying for 
light on this very matter. It may be inter- 
esting to read a farther letter from our 
friend Parshall. 

We have a large Sabbath school at our school 
house, with about 60 scholars besides teachers and 
officers, and we raised $18. in one day for a library. 
They have selected me as superintendent, and I 
think they could have done better. It makes me 
feel that there is a great responsibility resting on 
me, but I know that God will help me, and I have 
the prayers of Christians. JAMES PARSHALL. 

Union Valley, Mo., May 9, 1879. 

Do you know how anxious a parent is to 
hear from an absent child? Do you know 
how he dwells on and repeats the slightest 
incident connected therewith? And do you 
know how the eyes of the fond mother fill 
with tears when she hears of the absent 
one’s good deeds, and that he is doing good 
among his fellow men? Well, my friend, 
when God has permitted you to be instru- 
mental in saving a soul, you will always 
afterward have this feeling in regard to 
him. I wonder if the three whose letters I 
have given know how fondly I look for any 
word from them? 

I wonder if friend P,. has any idea of the 
pride and joy with which I read that he was | 
the superintendent of a Sabbath school, and 
to know that a whole community of earnest | 
Christians would probably grow up. around 
him. This is the work that civilizes and 
educates the world, and that makes men. in | 
God’s own image, of even the veriest 
savages that exist on the remotest islands of | 
the sea. pais 
Before leaving this point in my narrative, | 
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I wish to give another letter received at 
about that time, that seemed to have been 
sent for the purpose of showing me that it 
was not only in my own country and nation 
that these Home — reached the hearts 
of my fellow men, but clear away on the 
other side of this globe had they cheered and 
encouraged faith in God, as the director of 
all our affairs in life. 
LETTER FROM A MISSIONARY IN INDIA. 

Dear Brother Root :—Although we are not engaged 
in bee culture, yet GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
on account of the Home Department, has not been 
an unwelcome visitor. I have often found there 
new encouragement to prayer, and totrustin our 
heavenly Father. How blessed it is to trust Him! | 
want totell youof just one case. Our pice have 
been getting rather low, and Miss Fron, Mrs. Sibley, 
and Lhave been praying for money, and hopefully 
looked for it in the English and American mui! 
which arrived to-day. We had about sixty cents on 
hand. Our servant brought the mail, but in it was 
no money forus. The GLEANINGS for January came, 
and while I was reading the account of your own 
experience when in need, and how wonderfully God, 
in answer to prayer, sent you that $500., and was 
finding courage and comfort in it, the post-muan 
came, bringing a letter for Miss Fron. It took halt 
of our pice, 30 cents, to pay the postage, as the send- 
er in America had failed to put on enough postage, 
in which case double rates ure charged. But, upon 
opening it, we found that God had hearkened to our 
prayer, and had sent us one hundred dollars. Oh, 
how our hearts went up to Him who hears the rave iis 
when they cry, and teedeth them! “1 have been 
young and now [ um old, yet have Inot seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 

At another time, not long since, we were quite out 
of pice. We laid the case before our Father. That 
day, one of the families here sent in 12 rupees, and, 
in a few days, before we needed it, 100 more came to 
us. Thus you see how God cares for us. That we 
get all that we ask for, all that we think we need, | 
do not say; but our real need is supplied, and we 
lack no necessarily good thing. How blessed it is to 
feel, yes, to know, that God regards us, listens to 
our cry, and reaches forth his Almighty arm to sup- 
ply our needs. If Christian business men and farm- 
ers, and all christians everywhere, would thus make 
God one with themin all their financial matters, 
there would be less debt, more confidence in one 
another, and infinitely less financial distress. I re- 
joice that you do not hesitate to testify publicly, to 
the fact that you make the Lord Jesus Christ «an 
interested partner in all your business. May the 
dear Lord keep and bless you, as I know he will if 
you stick close to Him. 

1 feel a deep interest in “your boys,” and hope 
that you may be abundantly blessed in your efforts 
to turn them to Christ. If they could realize just 
what they owe to Christ, they would all begin at 
once to love and serve him. Sin, in the human heart, 
is the same, the world over. In these poor people, 
it has more perfect sway. They can tell you alic 
with as innocent an air, and with as much compo- 


| sure, asif it wasthe most solemntruth. Here sin 


manifests itself, as it does notin America, If the 
secret history of some of your boys could be written, 
I donot doubt that it would present as dark a page 
as that of many of these poor heathen children, who 


| from a want of the sense of shame openly sin. 


I sometimes think, too, that sin in the heart of a 
bad boy in America is about as stubborn a thing as 
we find it here. None but the Lord Jesus is able to 
cleanse the heart. But he is able and will give you 
victory in the work—the blessed work of trying to 
lead them to Himself, Perhaps, some day, some ot! 
those boys who now give you only trouble, annoy- 
ance, and insult for all your kindness to them, will 
rise up and call you blessed for your love and for- 


| bearance, and they, in love for the lost, will be go- 


ing forth to teach darker minds and hearts, but not 
more wicked, in distant lands, of Jesus who saved 
them from alife of sin, degredation, and sorrow. 
God bless and save the boys, and help them to see 
the worth of a noble life, the joy, the true happiness 
that there isin a consecrated life. May you never 
“grow weary in well doing,’ for the influence of 
your life and work has already reached farther than 
you know. 

I suppose that you would like to know something 


H 
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ofour work. At present, it is quite limited. Of | 


course, first of allis the learning of the language. 


We have suffered many interruptions to study | 


durin § 
now. Miss Fron and Mrs. Sibley have just com- 
menced alittle school for girls, teaching them to 
sow ond to do different kinds of work, and teaching 


the Hindoostani language, in Roman characters, 
We have a Sabbath school of English and Eurasian 


chiidren. The Eurasian are the Indian and English 
races mixed, They speak English and are respecta- 
ble people. There ure some excellent Christians 
among them. Then there is a service in the evening 


for the people, a congregation of from 20 to 30 per- 
sons 
are born in the country and have the language per- 
fectiy, and, if they are earnest Christians, they are a 
power for good among the natives. We feel that 
there are one ortwo who are only waiting a plain 
call to forsake all and enter the mission work. 
Caste isthe great obstacle to the work here. Ifa 
man breaks his caste, he might just as well be the 
one inhabitant of an iceberg in the midst of the 
Atlantic Ocean, as far as social life among his own 
people is concerned; and caste enters so into all the 
minutiw of life that the people are ever watchful 


» the year, but are progressing quite rapidly | 


| 


for fear that they willtransgress. Don’t understand | 


that caste prohibits sin; not at all, but rather en- 
courages it. Many are tired of its oppressions and 
tyranny, but they fear it so much that they will not 
come out. They must come in bodies when they do 


come. Inthe south of India, they have been coming | 


over in bodies. At one time, a thousand came in 
and threw down their idols, and asked to be taught 
of Christ. 

We are in the centre of a country where there are 
no other missionaries. Going out 10 miles east, 
south, and west of us, there are, at least, 75,000 peo- 
ple: 30,00 in Ellichpur, 11,000 in the Cantonment, 
and the rest in villages of 300 to 8,000. For this great 
number there are three missionaries,—Miss Fron, 
Mrs. Sibley, and myself. If Bro. Norton recovers, 
he will work among the Koorkoos. These number 


000. Thus you see we do not lack for fields to till. | 


But, Oh! the laborers are so few! There is the sow- 
ing, the watering, the tending, the waiting, and the 
vathering Of every early ripened stalk, until the 
whole field is ripened forthe harvest. I hope that 
we may have your earnest prayers for the work here. 
I fecl my own insufficiency very deeply, but God 
does help me. In Him alone dol trust for needed 
wisdom and strength. T often feel like saying with 
Jeremiah, *Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot speak, 
for | am a child.”’ But then there come to me the 
blessed promises given to Jeremiah, and my soul is 
lifted up in God, 

| trust that you may be greatly prospered in your 


business, Lrejoice with all in the triumph of sound, | 


right principle, in the fall elections, and in the suc- 
cessful return to specie payments. Don't think 
that vou must take time toanswer this. I have long 
felt indebted to you for the encouragement L have 
reccived through GLEANINGS. Ged bless you. 
Your brother in Christ, J. W. SiBLEY. 
Pilichpur, East Beras, India, Feb. 7, 1879. 





Boys’ Department. 


j S Lam a boy yet and have not much money to 
i spend, Isave alll can. I do not use tobacco 
———) like allthe other boys here; I think I can 
that. Lexpect to have a nice lot of bees next 
ir F. B. Kratz. 


Vi 


Verkiomenville, Pa., July 22, ’79. 


| commenced thi3 spring with one colony, and 
vow have four, and they all seem to be doing well. 
lcrhaps I am rather young for a bee keeper,—only 
“teen. The first swarm came out in June, the 23d, 
i has filled the hive full. The other two are not 
cdso full. I must brag a little over my neighbor; 
hought 2 colonies, and a lot of hives, and they 
ve not swarmed yet, and one of them is dead. So 
i have come out ahead. WARREN H. FOu.ir. 
'artford, Pa., Aug. 8, 1879. 


| 


The “dmilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition tothe “Growlery.”” Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 


RO. A. I. ROOT:—I believe in my soul you are 

r ascholar and a gentleman, and disposed to 
be kind hearted. My GLEANINGS ran out, 

when I hadn’t a cent; [asked to have it continued 


This work is not unimportant as these people | just a leetle longer, and to-day [ received it all right. 


i now have money, and lots of it. Why, 1 expect I 
have $12. or $13.;| besides my good wife has 50 cts. 
ora dollar! Dr. A. C. WILLIAMS. 

Hugo, IL, July 22, 1879. 





dhe “Growlery.” 





(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.} 


A FEW days ago we received a letter, 
J-\ addressed as follows: 
eet “. . 
‘To Mr. or Mrs. A. I. Root, Medina, O. 
(Private Correspondence).”’ 
The letter, when opened, was found to 
read as follows: 
Sir:—About two weeks since, I sent to your ad- 
dress one dollar, asking you tosend me your full 
sized smooth plane, and GLEANINGS for six months. 
Enclosed you will find a true copy of bill and draft 
of plane received. Now what have you got to say 
in justification, for swindling me out of 75cts? You 
have sent me an article that I did not want, and did 
not order, and charged me for it 50cets. more than it 
is worth. Now, if you have a clerk doing that kind 
of business, it istime you knew it. Onthe other 
hand, I think, if a man of your great moral preten- 
sions will do a business of that kind, you may look 
for a warm hereafter. At all events (as I have 
»lenty of means, and proof positive of fraud) Lam 
,0und to sift this matter to the bottom, unless you 
can give mea satisfactory explanation immediately. 
Frankfort, Mich., July 14, 1879. D. M. 
There are two points which I wish to il- 
lustrate by this letter. The first is, that our 
friend takes it for granted that there was 
intentional fraud, because he paid 75 cts. for 


|a plane, and received a 25c. one. From his 
' letter, I should infer that the idea had never 


occurred to him, that it might have been a 
mistake, and unintentional. As itis human 
like to be hasty, and to lack charity, I can 


| forgive him, and I have given the letter, 


principally, that we may all take a lesson 
from it, myself included. Let us be slow to 
anger, and slow in deciding that any one 
has a deliberate purpose of wronging us. 
The girl who put up dee goods had, by mis- 
take, picked up the smaller sized plane. 
They were saatie tied up ready for mailing, 
and from the outside appearance of the 
packages, there was little difference except 
in size. She has put up packages for mail- 
ing for a year or two, and this is almost the 
first mistake I ever knew her to make. A 
body ought to.be excused, should they not, 
if they only make mistakes one time in a 
thousand? But, on the other hand, this 


[ am always glad to see boys of 16 come | may have been, and probably was, the first 


vut ahead, friend F., but I do not like to see. order friend M. had 


ever sent us; the first 


em brag when their neighbor’s bees die; | time, he got for his coy a cheap and in- 
)ou did not mean to do this, did you? € 





| ferior article. What is to 


done ? 
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clerk was to blame, but I think I am to 
blame more. Such a mistake should not 
occur one time in 10,000; and I will tell you 
how this accident, and similar ones, may be 
avoided. 
the same drawer, and done up with the same 
colored paper. Each kind should have a 
drawer by itself, or at least an apartment in 
the same drawer, and a plain label should 
tell the name and the price, on the front of 
each drawer. Still farther, to prevent their 
being ag by any possibility or carelessness, 
into the wrong drawer, different colored 
wrapping paper should be used. 

It has been intimated, and in terms, I am 
sorry to say, not as kind as they might be, 
that I have boys and girls employed to “put 
up things,” instead of putting them up my- 
self. This is true; I do not put up ince 
myself, unless it is to show some clerk how, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


This brings me to the second point. The | 


The two kinds of _planes are in | 


| with us, and, pretty soon, insteac 





SEPT. 








but I devote my whole time and energies, 
towards looking over these boys and girls, 
and, if I should succeed by plans such as | 
have given you and others, in filling all or- 
ders you may send me, more esmaniiy. and 
with more care, than do those who do it all 
themselves, you will not complain, will you? 
If we do our work badly, no of will trade 

of requir- 
ing half a hundred or more, I shall not need 
any one. May God 905 and give me wis- 
dom, not for my sake, but for your sakes, 
my friends, and for those to whom I am 
giving employment here, to avoid these 
mistakes that are so disastrous and annoy- 
ing all around, and may he help us all to 
have charity, one for another. 


P. S.—Another plane was sent our friend, 
and he was allowed to keep both, to pay for 
the trouble we had made him. 
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E. A. SHELDON’S APIARY, INDEPENDECE, IOWA. 


PICTURES OF APIARIES. 


“) UR engraver has been practicing on 

) some of the pictures of apiaries that 

have been sent us in times past. Be- 

low we give you one of them, with a letter 
from its owner, in regard to it. 

Friend Novice:—Yours of July 15th received. In 
reply, I would say that I am sorry you have been to 
the expense of having the wood-cut made, as that 
was taken five years ago when I lived in town, ona 
lot 5x10, having fifty swarms of bees. So you see we 
had to have our bees in pretty close quarters. 

In the foreground is myself, watching for the first 
appearance of those beautiful bees, 30 days after 
introducing one of Gallup's Italian queens. Mrs. 8. 
is standing by the extractor, and her daughter is 


sitting by her grandfather, who isin the arm chair | 


The rest are 
If you print this, I 


reading the camp meeting daily. 
friends who were in at the time. 


would like to have you print the one I am now going 
to have, so you can see the improvements that have 
been made within five years. I will send you the 
picture and description of the same, in a few days. 

I am now living one mile from the centre of our 
town, where I have ample room. I have 165 swarms, 
besides 28 divisions of nuclei, where I am raising 
queens from an imported mother. I have arranged 
my bees onthe hexagonal plan, twelve feet from 
centre to centre. Gentlemen that have traveled a 
great deal say that I have the best kept apiary in the 
state. 

Now, friend Novice, lam going to have a picture 
of this apiary taken on the first suitable day, and 
then, I assure you, it will be a picture worth looking 
at. E. A. SHELDON. 

Independence, Ia., Aug. 21, 1879. 


All right, friend S., give us the better one, 
and we will try to show it to ‘‘all round.” 








1879 
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Aumbugs ¢ dwindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that have a 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 

Apr notorious Gillespie, who demands 
3 black-mail from every body using a 

~ two story hive, is now iy kg as be- 
ing in Butler Co., Mo. He has not only 
swindled the public by his common sense 
bee hive, but he has swindled the patentee 
himself. How sad! Is there indeed no 
honor among thieves? 





and to leave honey enough for winter, as we cannot 
depend much onthe yield of honey during the re- 
mainder of the season. If I could prevent it, I 
would not have any natural swarms, but would ob- 
tain all my increase in the above way, after taking 
off the surplus honey. 

It istrue, friend N., carrying our bees into the 
house in the fall and out again in the spring is con- 
siderable trouble, but is it any more than it is to 
prepare them for wintering on the summer stand? 
I think not. And then we know they are safe from 
Arctic waves, if not from epidemics. 

I never carried my bees out for a fly during the 
winter, but once, and that was one year ago last 
winter, when I carried them out Jan. dst, and in 


| again about the 15th, and was paid for my trouble 


There seems to be no limit to the audaci- | 


ty and oan of Mrs. Lizzie Cotton 
and her husband, for it appears that both 
are engaged in the business, she doing all or 
the greater part of the advertising and cor- 
respondence. Even the signature of the ex- 
press agent at West Gorham, Maine, was ob- 
tained by fraudulent means, and attached to 
a letter of her own writing, which she pub- 
lishes in her circular. I have taken pains to 


by saving all my stocks in my home apiary, while, in 
my northern one, where they were wintered on the 
summer stand, packed in chaff, I lost several swarms. 
I do not think spring dwindling deserves the name 
of a disease. It is caused by the old bees dying off 
before enough young Ones are reared to take their 
places. No one ever saw acolony that was full of 
young bees the first of March, dwindle away and die. 
sv keeping our bees warm during the winter, they 
will rear plenty of young bees and be safe, even in 
such springs as the last one. 
The bee cholera, or dysentery, is no doubt a disease; 


| but it is simply the effect produced by certain causes, 


get letters from both the postmaster and | 


express agent at her place of residence. 
Wherever she or Mitchell can find a locality 
which the bee journals have not reached, 
they are sure to find victims. Complaints of 
his division board fraud keep coming 
through almost every mail; we cannot take 
the time to go over this ground by letter, so 
luany times, so you will have to take this 
for your answer. 

Mrs. Cotton’s statements are utterly false 
from beginning to end. She will either 
keep your money, as she has that I have sent 
for her goods, or she will send a worthless 





prominent among which, I would mention cold, dis- 
turbance during continement, &c., all of which may, 
in my opinion, be remedied. 

I, too, am going to make a chaff, or rather a saw- 
dust, tenement hive, as I have rather more bees in 
my home apiary than is best to put in one room to 
winter. I think I will make aslight improvement 
on the one shown in the Aug. No. of GLEANINGS, by 
having the entrances at the ends instead of the 
sides, so that the bees will not have to fly through 
the drip from the eaves, when they come in during 
showers as they often do. JAMES BOLIN. 

West Lodi, Ohio, Aug. 18, 1879. 

Thanks, friend B. Your ideas in regard 
to the dwindling are sound and sensible, but 
are you not mistaken when you say, ‘‘no one 
ever saw a colony that was full of young 
bees the first of Mareh dwindle away and 


hive that will do nothing at all like what | die’? I had some die, that had a ‘good 
she claims. Mitchell has no patent at all | lot” of young bees on the first of March, but 
on the hive he sells, neither is it even his | I should hardly call them ‘‘full;” they were 


invention. Neither he nor any one else has 
a patent on division boards as he claims; 





| 


so strong that I selected them to build out 
fdn. stamped on paper, but they died. 


the idea is as absurd as it would be to patent | What do the rest who have had the dwind- 


uitting bees into a hollow log. 
iis patent claims was given in our July No., 
1878, 











BEES THAT DID NOT SWARM, AND 
WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE WINTERING EPIDEMIC. 








‘H) RIEND N.:—Many of our friends complain 
ql” that their bees did not swarm as often as 

usual, or as much as their owners wished, the 
present season, and this is, perhaps, the case 
wherever bees were weak last spring. Many stocks 
that were weak early in the season have filled up 
with honey and brood, and are now almost running 
over with bees. Where such is the case and an in- 
crease of stock is desired, it can easily be had by 
taking from one up to several frames (whatever 
number can be spared) of bees and brood, from sev- 


eral hives, and filling up an empty hive with them.: 


By giving the new swarm, thus made, a laying queen, 
they are ready for winter at once. The hives from 
which the bees and brood were taken should be filled 
with frames of empty comb or fdn. Care must also 
be taken not to rob the old stocks of their queens 


| 





A copy of | ling say to it? 


ee 60 
REMOVING WAX AND PROPOLIS BY STEAM. 


A friend sends us the following which 
will prove very serviceable when one has a 
steam boiler convenient. 


I have tried all the formulas for cleaning wax 
from utensils, and, in my experience, have found 
that concentrated lye cleans it off faster and more 
thoroughly than anything else. All the methods are 
troublesome, and it takes time to clean, especially 
the perforations. My plan of cleaning wax from the 
pertorated basket of the wax extractor is, to have 
two pieces of gas pipe, each one foot long, just large 
encugh to screw into the sprinkler of the fountah 
pump. Attach the sprinkler to one end of the pipe, 
procure a globe valve, and screw this on the other 
end, screw one end of the other piece of pipe on the 
globe valve, and the other end into the steam boiler, 
about one or two inches below the water line. Open 
the valve, and spray the articles covered with wax, 
with steam and hot water. You will be astonished 
to find how quickly it makes things look like new. 

Iberville, La., Aug. 8,’79. JAMES A. PRITCHARD. 


CHEAP brown sugar (and maple sugar) does nicely 
to feed bees for building up in the fall, but while it 
is more expensive, it is not as safe even, as grape 
sugar for winter stores. For their winter food, use 
nothing cheaper than coffee A. 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head, will be inserted free of charge. 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 


as those wanting to buy. Please mention how | 


much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 


As a general thing, | would not advise you to send | 


your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 


a very good way. By all means, develop your home | 


market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, Wc. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘Bees and Queens 
for Saleg,”’ same price. 
WILL sell ten thousand Ibs. of first class, white 

w honey, at 7 cts. per lb., delivered at depot here, 

¥ Or on steamboat; bbls. thrown in. 

Shreveport, La., Aug., "79. C. R. CARLIN. 


I have four barrels of white clover and basswood 
honey for which I will take 7 cts; purchaser to pay 
for barrels. Also 1,000 lbs. comb honey in 145 and 2 
ib. sections, for which I will take 10 cts. in cash. 

Shellsburg, Ia. Aug 11, ’79. ROBT. QUINN. 

I have 1,000 Ib. of nice, clover, comb honey, in 1'%4 
and 2 lb. sections. I will sell it, in any quantity at 
124% cts.; each case holds 28 lb. I will sell light ex- 


tracted honey at 8 cts. If wantedin 10 gallon kegs, | 


send $10.00. Golden-rod, comb honey, 10 cts. per Ib., 
and extracted 7 cts. R. 8. BECKTELL. 
New Buffalo, Berrien Co., Mich. 


I have 5 barrels of honey, that I = ay for 8c. per | 


lb., with bbls. thrown in. . HOLMEs. 


Coopersville, Mich., Aug. 1879. | 


CuIcaao.-—Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 
W@l4e. Extracted, 6@8c. 

Bees-wax.—Choice, yellow, 20@22c. Darker grades, 
1244@lic. 

NEW YOrRK.—Honey—Best comb, 15@l6c. Extract- 
ed, 6@9c. 

Bees-wax.—Choice, 25c. 

CINCINNATI. ey 7 ge in single comb boxes, 
10@i2c. Extracted, 8@10c 

CALIFORNIA. ~Honey- _Ne w comb, R%ec.; Old 
comb 8c. Extracted, 7c. 

Bees-wax.-—Best, 30@31c. 
20@224¢ 


For darker colored, 





THE sweet pepper, Clethra alnifolia, has been in 
bloom on our grounds nearly a month, but as yet we 
have never seen a bee on it. 

a a rs 

THE troubles I mentioned in July No., in regard to 
the mail matter, are ended for the present at least, 
for we have had no loss of that kind, for weeks past. 
I thank God for having answered that prayer, and [ | 
pray that the one who wronged us may be brought 
to justice, and, if possible, may become a converted 
man. 


—_——— OS OO 

THOSE who undertake to deal in supplies should | 
be careful not to quarrel with their customers. If 
you cannot agree you can certainly agree to disa- 
gree, and, if you decide to have no more deal with 
each other, part friends. Straighten up all past 
transactions, in a way that will be satisfactory, even 
if it does cost you a “good bit’ of money, and. then | 
be more careful about what promises and agree- | 
ments you make in the future. Promise little, give | 
much, and don’t ever “get mad,” if you wish to 
hold your customers. 


WHAT YOU ARE TO DO WITH THE BEES THIS MONTH. 


IF you want your hives full of young bees in March, | 
as friend Bolin advises, see that they are full ot | 
young bees this month. If they are not getting 
enough honey to keep brood rearing going on briskly, | 
feed them alittle every day. We use grape sugar | 
for the purpose, and feel very much pleased with it. 
The manufacturers have very much improved it | 
recently, and it now looks and tastes much more 
like cane sugar. By feeding just about what the 
bees consume, you can easily manage so as to hav e | 
little or none of it stored in the combs. | 


9 
STAMPS, RUBBER DATING AND AD. 
DRESSING, 


| months and figures for 


| else that you may send 


trouble.” 


| ‘NUGLEUS SWARMS AND QUEENS, 


One-half Ib. of bees, sent in wire basket, for £1.09 





| in addition to the price of the queen. These ure 


more bees than are usually sent in two frame 
nuclei, while the express charges are less. They 


| can readily be built up to a full stock, with |) rood 

| from other hives, and save all risk of introducing, 
NE Sonn ca tha sone sacks ea aebeae pans. $2 50 
EE MOON «5 <0 6000 564:4.p0 band 400080 1 2% 
VA WATTADTOT GUCODB, 5 occ cies ccnsedsectincece 1 00 


My queens are bred from best imported Italian 
queens, and I warrant safe arrival and eeenct Satis- 
faction. E. M. HAYHURST, 

9d Kansas C itv. Mo. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2 
$2.00; with poe 





oa 
& [ie ty, 


intl ad 





dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
pads, ink, box, ete. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50ec less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 





out by mail or express, . 
and you will save your- No. 2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 
I know, you see. 
A. I. ROOT, eee Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 


For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


‘ALL RECULATED, AND IN. 


Running Order, 


| ‘That I will mail to any address for the above price 

and if it does not please you, you may return it 

within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 
you the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 ex: : 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and su 

a Watch, for a present, ought to make any boy e 

man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


EE KEEPERS! Send 5c to A. J. King & Co 
61 Hudson St., New York, for a copy of thir 


Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, et 
‘ete. Grand Inducements to Live Agents. itf 
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B00KS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
In buyi books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappot ntment, if we make a purchase without 
sceing the artidle. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faulta, @ as well as good thi 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their a shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, sy type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
A CE RTO oo av kk cekctednwanawseis <t> 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 
Cook’s New Manual**,,...............esceesecee 
THO WENO WE FO os ck ccs nvvcdceeccnersascce 
Guam 8 New Bee-keeping**.................+.. 
Langstroth on the aie and Honey Bee***t.. 
Be e-keeper’ 8 Text Book*. -Revised, Muslin.. 


‘aper. 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*$.. 
DxlOve Te ao si ko hic bniec cau bessucacccguce 
How I made a Year with my Beest$....... 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 


R 


_ ese 
RSRASSTSRE 


fiction and not facts. Price.............- 1 00 
Fr IE ce bhai cdc benins cas ceiceces ; 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 
Art GE FMI ia seb b kasd vidoe nnavnccdsnscs 7 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**...............0..008 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Tom RG Saeki nent ancosdacnsucscavvans 1 00 


Five Acres too Much**.. 
Tim Bunker Papers*........ 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard**..................0005 
Book on Birds, Holden*..................es005 ; 
Window Gardening............... ines 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. 
How to Use The Microscope...... 
Play and Profit in my Garden*.... 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio SRS iva vanentos 
OniCi Ti gs bho ikea ci chdascctescdecsecdnke 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ....- 
Practical Floriculture* 
Gardening for Profit**.......... 
Strawbe Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$ 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warri 
What I know of Farming, Horace Gree Seay 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
How to Make Can 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 
Moody and Sankey’ ~ yen se Hymns, words only 
rds and music, paper 
boards 


—— 
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Tracy’s “Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 


— 


a 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper......... 
Tillinghast, Factorvville, Penn.......... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 
How DOF ee, SPOR inns vcedetcues seccess 
“The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller... ....... 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Angler, Norris.............-..+s00005 : 
American Bird Fancier.............02 sesceses 
Apple Culturist, Todd. ................eeeeeeeee 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
American Pomology, Warder .................. 
A Simple Flower arden Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 
American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Burn’s Fran ba Drawing Boo 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... paper 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... .............2-..+5 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 
Canary Birds.............. paper 50........cloth 
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Cooked and a We Food for Domestic....... 
OR Lec vcapevee chan ocbagescoepids 
Cranberry Culture, RNIN ida undson sve cdanee 
Cotton Culture, LYMAN... . 02... sccccce ccecace 
Cranbe I an oct Ut chk Mebednerecn ccs 
Cider _ er’s Manual, Buist................0++ 
C Made Easy, Bee eek oss owes ne 
Cotton TP anter’s Manual, Turner........... ..- 
ros aoe s Plain and Ornamental "Al habets..... 
ete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 
Dana’ PEON SUMIMRE, oo's cae vd ese eGR cscncnences 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 
DV OME a co nkas cae cckcece gol cctndaseese 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring. . 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
PEM © PIN On b a ioc cciwcsccctccscssosess 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
py we Cg: OS ar re 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. ... 
SERGE ioe bdo 3s acdcbeestsosvecweceass 
Pia, Fink, BI OMG og cose ccwcicccccsccve sacs 
PN IN ook cecconun cs cnsces esse ves 
Farm leplemenn and = gappanattaa Thomas. . 
Gardening For The So 
Gardening For ene, y ett FU it cds co kgs bps 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... : 
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Gardening For Ladies, Loudon..............-.- 
Gregory On Cab Ges SN rok cn cksnshabess 
Gregory On Squashes....paper..............-++ 
Gregory On Onions....... DROGE hse cccsi cues 


Guenon On Milch Cows..............0.seeeeeees 
SN SD SN go cn vob iudiecadcess vscenes 
Garman V Grete Dies, TREE... ccc cccccecccscccss 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Hoosier Schoolmaster..................6+- ba 
Rs Sa iio wach chaceasesanntp apace dae oh das 
SE EES on caaan ec bbehendeewsences® 
How Plants Grow, Gra 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
TEOW 2O TOU ee IOS kciicev exec cccctuccces sce 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation... 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed..................+5+ 
Johnson's How Cro 
Jenny June’s Cook Book.............ccceeeeeeee 
Klipparts Wheat Plant Det aie Wy a5 aati we 4a 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat............... ..... 
Landscape Gardening, Downi 4 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young incaseknonee’ s Friend. 
PESTON CO iain dence ccicsee vcs scdestones 
My Farm of 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botan ny and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
p ye OE RE eae EIR EATER 
My Ten Rod Farm, MURS 6s is daccvecedecive 
My Vineyard at Lakeview...................5+% 
New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale....................+ 
I NE Canine a poadccads cincccxcndses 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
St: A I ada becuse rat easeaaes oe 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s.......... 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn.. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)... 
Painter, Guilder and Varnisher. 
Parsons On The Rose...... ..... 
Practical Poultry Keeper, —— 
Practical Trout Culture. ‘ 4 
Riley on the Mule....... 
Rhododendrons, Rand . wee 
School and Field Book of Botan CURT visa ces 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Ms chs e¥eeane 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 
Silk Grower's ——: eae Caaikid's eatin i aeeauA 
Skillful Housewife. . 
Shooti 
The Model Potatoe.... 
Taxidermist’s Manual 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 
I EI ic oc tnedccekhs sodgéa) cabhcesece 
Youatt on Sheep.. Vege cue ck eke es eais these a bass 


THE 


British Bee J qurnal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
to subeceibere or $1.50 per year, posta, ve cts. 
per year—added. Will omnes safe arrival of 
every No. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPANNED AND LETTERED. 
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frame, $ 
‘Adair pet gy 
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to make it uncap nicely. 


rices. A 


Pp 
hand ready to ship. Over 2000 NOW IN USE. 


PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 
Re 


753 
00; Quinb 


$7; 
these 
Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel, nicel 





edged blade that needs no hot water or an 


“fussing’”’ 


" For Gallu 


ee in ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. 43 


18 Years’ Experience =F 300 wa 


éé 9 
in Peopeneting Gueen Bees from Imported moth- | Matchless Burdett Organs 


ers from the t districts of Italy. Persons pur-| are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they | 


bargain for. Send for circular. WM.W.CARY, | “a 
Ttfing Cojerain, Franklin Co., Mass. | —_ 
—— | 5 
| 
} 

















6é 
BEFORE Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
| are used by Families throughout the World. 
Purchasing Colonies with Imported Queens, or | SEN wie EH : 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, | “Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 
COMB FOUNDATION, | 
and Implements in Bee Culture, write for circular, | Send for price list to 
with prices and sample of Comb Foundation free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The sample of fdn. is the nicest I have ever seen, 
taking all points together. 13 G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


Shelia we Seatie’. BOY AND TRY OUR ITALIAN BEES 


of them all. Send me 200 Ibs. more. 3 : | Queens, $1.; with % Ib. of bees, $2. Nuclei, 5 
Cuas. F. Mots, Cincinnati, O. | frames, $5. Full colonies, $10. Our bees are great 
We have more of similar praises. Send for Circu- | workers, all bred from imported stock. We warrant 


| THE BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
74 ERIE, PA. 








lar. CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, IIL. safe arrival. Give our pets atrial. Address a 
oo se itt J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
POSE Sec TY Lae ee TO ER TINY LOE red SN hace BE a Bs A ee 
URE TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS from select- +9 
ed mother, $2.00 each. Colonies at $7.00 each. S M A S H E D ! 
Y.S. HALL, Plainville, sapiens 
8-0d Gordon Co., Georgia. This Fine Honey will be “Smashed” and 


Send 25 cents in stamps or cur- | Spoiled unless handled carefully. This side 


rency fora new HORSE BOOK. a 
It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing up. Will you please HANDLE with CARE 


BoC assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a cc euiceeniciak és cansasecieey 


large collection of VALUABLE 
RECIPES, rulesfor telling the age | eee tt eee e tet e eect ee neeseraeeeeees 
of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of each Labels like the above, size 3x5%, to be put on 


year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- ; 5 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought ship on ry 100. ot Seney, rc Moe on Medion i 
books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as | BBSkase : : 

well as I do yours.”’ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 


WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 5 . ba 
For sale also at this office.—A. I."ROOT. 9-8 Hale $ Price List. 
] Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 
as OF PeSwaXx Nuelei, &c., for 1879. 
2 EARLY QUEENS. 


Will pay 22c per lb. for any quantity of nice, clean I shall take Especial Pains to raise a large number 
wax, delivered at our R. R. station. of Queens to Ship Early in the season. 
: A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. | Address E. W. HALE. 
So much sent in, can’t pay more for the present. Wirt C. H., W. Va. , 1-10d 

















